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CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCTION, PROBLEM AND METHODOLOGY 

Every person who experiences the evolutionary step- 
by-step development of his own healthy personality from 
"infancy" to "old age" experiences a stage of personality 
development that is usually referred to as middle age. 
While living this phase of the normal life cycle, he 
encounters crises unique to the period. These statements 
assume a theory of personality development which includes 
the concept that in a normal life span persons ideally 
grow and develop in identifiable stages which occur at 
appropriate times and in proper sequence. As each stage 
is successfully negotiated a new stage is encountered. 

The dynamics of growth surrounding the onset and living of 
each life cycle stage include crises.^ - The crises asso¬ 
ciated with the middle age phase of life present very 
special problems and must be dealt with "creatively" if 
"old age" is to be a fulfilling and satisfying experience. 

*Erik H. Erikson, "Growth and Crises of the 
'Healthy Personality,'" in Milton J. E. Senn, Symposium 
on the Healthy Personality (New York: Josiah Macy, Jr. 
Foundation, 1950), pp. 96-101. 
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•i 

1 


if 

S 

I. MIDDLE AGE CRISIS: A STATEMENT OF THE PROBLEM 

During the transition from the first half of life 
i to the second half of life, and while living in the 

developmental period that has been entered, individuals 
experience several crucial events characteristic of this 

i 

■ segment of the normal life cycle. These changes or crit¬ 

ical occurrences which are typical of middle age are seen 
as crises. Their criticalness stems from the fact that 
subsequent personality development and quality of life is 
dependent upon the results of each individual's coping 
with specific problems in his own life situation. The 
magnitude of difficulty that surrounds each crisis seems 
to be different for every person and some individuals live 
the middle age portion of their lives without experiencing 
problems that they consider to have a crisis nature. The 
process of growth and development which produces healthy 
personalities includes some crises that recur and there¬ 
fore have to be dealt with more than once. 

Middle age crises have widely varying natures. 

They are often categorized as changes that are either 

2 

biological, psychological or social. Some of the most 


2 

Bernice L. Neugarten, "Personality and the Aging 
Process," in Richard H. Williams, Clark Tibbetts, and 
Wilma Donahue, Processes of Aging (New York: Atherton 
Press, 1963), I, 332-33; ''' 
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significant and widely known crisis-producing problems 
prevalent among middle aged persons are indicated below: 

1. The realization that according to their own stand¬ 
ards or the standards of significant others they are 
middle aged. 

2. The recognition that the body is undergoing physical 
changes attributable to middle age. These changes 
include: 

a. Observable skin changes. It becomes coarser, 
new wrinkles appear and blemishes or patches 
of discoloration become noticeable. 

b. Greying hair. 

c. The development of stiff hair in the eyebrows, 
ears and nose of men. 

d. Receding hairlines and sometimes noticeable 
baldness. 

e. The acquisition of feminine characteristics 

by men, e.g., adiposity and softer facial 
3 

expressions. 

f. Women developing more masculine traits, 

3 

Carl G. Jung, Modern Man in Search of a Soul 
(New York: Harcourt, Brace & World, 1933), p. 107. 
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e.g., voices deepen, an observable increase 

4 

in the hair on their upper lips. 

g. Reduced sensing capabilities, e.g., often 
bifocal glasses are needed as well as hearing 
aids.'* 

h. Deposition of fat around the mid-section of 
the body. 

g 

i. Diminished muscular strength. 

j. Decline in physical vigor. 

k. Increased shortness of breath during physical 
exertion. 

l. Becoming aware that neuromuscular skills are 
fading. 

7 

m. The onset of menopause. 

3. Noticing that changes in sexual activities are 

occurring. These problems cannot be entirely iso¬ 
lated from physical changes. Among them are: 

4 Ibid., p. 107. 

'Vilma Donahue, "The Human Machine at Middle Life,” 
in Clark Tibbitts and Wilma Donahue, Aging in Today 1 s 
Society (Englewood Cliffs: Prentice-Hall, 1960), pp. 109- 
10 . 

^"Best Years of Our Lives?", Newsweek , LXXI 
(February 19, 1968), 88. 

7 

The more appropriate term is "climacteric." 

A Clinical Guide to the Menopause (New York: Ayerst 
Laboratories, 1960), p. 6. 
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a. Reduced sexual interest and a decrease in 
sexual activity in men. 

b. Poor sexual performance and in some cases 
impotence. 

c. Repression of sexual impulses to the extent 
that sexuality is emotionally dissociated 
from the personal and interpersonal aspects 
of life. 8 

q 

d. Man's middle age revolt against his mate. 

e. Increased desire for sexual activity among 
women immediately prior to the onset of their 
climacteric. 

4. Preoccupation with health, physique or bodily com¬ 
fort. Hypocondria is often a symptom and an extreme 
need for body satisfaction may also be a sign. Men 
appear to be more concerned than women about per¬ 
sonal health. 

5. An increase in the importance of private and self- 
centered desires. 

Q 

Robert P. Peck and Howard Berkowitz, "Personality 
and Adjustment in Middle Age," in Bernice L. Neugarten, et 
al., Personality in Middle and Late Life (New York: 
Atherton Press, 1964), pp. 19-20. 

9 

Edmund Bergler, The Revolt of the Middle-Aged Man 
(New York: Hill and Wang, 1957), p. ix. 
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6. Suspicion that one’s learning capacity or memory is 
diminishing. 

7. Increased demands on family budget. 

a. Expenses associated with rearing teenage and 
grown children. 

b. Need to provide financial aid or physical 
care for aging parents. 

8. Necessity to establish a three generation family. 

9. Death of contemporaries, friends and parents. 

10. Widowhood. 

11. The acquisition of an awareness of death and some¬ 
times the development of an extreme fear of death. 

12. Sensing that life is no longer mounting and unfold¬ 
ing, e.g., fewer job opportunities and openings for 
advancement• 

13. Experiencing the departure of grown children from 
the home. 

14. Becoming a grandparent. 

15. Encountering competition from younger individuals. 

16. Feeling dissatisfied with accomplishments. 

17. Middle aged conservative attitudes and behavior. 
Reflected in virtuously clinging to the right 

10 Leslie J. Tizard and Harry J. S. Guntrip, Middle 
Age (New York: Channel Press, I960), pp. 31-36. 
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f 
% 

f 

; ideals and principles. These virtues are sometimes 

revealed in fanaticism and intolerance. 

18. Loss of some significant aspect of personal iden- 
tity. This can result from overdependence on too 
few life roles, e.g., parent and worker. 

i 

19. Being asked to assume some civic or community 
responsibility. Women often develop their initial 
interest in civic activities during middle age. 

20. Psychological disengagement from significant inter¬ 
personal relationships. 

21. Retirement. 

22. An increase in leisure time. 

Negative feelings and expressions related to middle age 
stem from problems such as these and from tales told about 
difficulties that are attributed to this time of life. 
Unfortunately, much of what is said about this subject is 
untrue and contributes to the fear that some persons feel 
for the second half of life. 

There is a significant amount of written material 
available which presents a positive view of these years. 
According to Wilma Donahue, Aristotle expressed the 
opinion that middle age is the prime of life.^ The fol¬ 
lowing quotation is from a relatively recent article in 

^Donahue, op. cit ., p. 111. 
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Today's Health . "Middle age should be, . . . the prime of 

one's life, a pleasant plateau from which one can handle 

his problems and pleasures with full appreciation of his 

12 

capabilities for enjoying life." Bernice L. Neugarten, 

professor of human development at the University of 

Chicago, reports that middle age persons are currently 

13 

saying that theirs is the best time of life. The period 
does span approximately twenty years and it is usually 
very productive and self-satisfying. If it is to be 
experienced as anything near the most fruitful stage of 
life its crises must be contended with creatively. 

The problem of middle age is to adjust to new and 
changing situations while developing personality attri¬ 
butes adequate to the resolution of future crises. By 
coping creatively with the crises produced by changes in 
his organism, with those resulting from environmental 
demands and with the ones that arise from his personal 
ambitions and value system this developmental stage will 
be seen by the middle ager as a series of peak experi¬ 
ences. 


1 ^"Over the Hill at 40?" Today's Health . XLV 
(January 1967), 3. 


13 


"Best Years of Our Lives?" p. 91. 
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II. JUSTIFICATION FOR THIS STUDY 

This is a limited study intentionally confined to 
that period in the human life cycle commonly referred to 
as middle age. Its purpose is: (a) to identify signifi¬ 
cant crisis producing occurrences which arise during this 
particular period; (b) to provide a model creative life 
style depicting ways of satisfactorily coping with some 
of the "middle age" changes and demands; (c) to present 
the results of case studies in which the model criteria 
were used to measure the success of demonstrated coping 
techniques; and (d) to indicate that pastoral counseling 
with its unique theological concern and psychological 
approach is ideally suited to minister to persons who seek 
help with their middle age problems. 

There is an almost appalling lack of knowledge of 
the personality changes that occur during the second half 
of life. It appears as though most of the effort devoted 
to personality development has been concentrated on child¬ 
hood. A developmental theory of adult personality does 
not now exist and, apart from Erikson’s formulations deal¬ 
ing with the eight stage development of the personality, 
dynamic theories of personality are not concerned with the 
problem of personality change during adulthood. Adding to 
this dilemma, there is considerable evidence indicating 
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widespread acceptance of the view that personality ceases 

14 

to change by the time one reaches young adulthood. 

It seems incredible that the stage in life some¬ 
times referred to as M the best time of life" continues to 
be encased in old-wives tales and myths. This is the sit¬ 
uation at a time when persons in this age group represent 
a very influential segment of the United States’ popula¬ 
tion. In early 1968, approximately twenty-five per cent 
of the total population was between 40 and 60 years of age 

and they were earning more than half of this country’s 

, . 15 

personal income. 

This important period in the human life cycle seems 
to be particularly significant because of its association 
with problems identified under the broad general heading 
•’generation gap." One bank of the chasm so designated 
forms the ground where persons over 30 years of age are 
viewed by those under 30 who occupy the opposite palisade. 
More than half of the people in this country are under 
thirty. 1 ^ 

14 

Neugarten, Personality in Middle and Late Life , 
pp. xv-xvi. 

1 ^"Best Years of Our Lives?" p. 88. 

1 ^John P. Kretzmann, "The Generation Gap," 

Christian Century , LXXXV (May 8, 1968), 616-19; and Allen 
J. Moore, The Young Adult Generation (Nashville: Abingdon 
Press, 196$), p. 32. 
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Medical knowledge and practice is currently acting 
to increase the size of the middle age group by contrib¬ 
uting to the increase in the number of years outside of 
the "old age" category. Today persons are functionally 

younger than their parents were at the same chronological 
17 

age. 

Knowledge of the dynamics of middle age living 
which includes the attendant crises, methods of coping, 
personality changes, growth and failure is very important 
for those who are affected or influenced by some aspect of 
the second half of life. This is especially true for 
clergymen. Recent studies indicate that one of the first 
remedial steps taken by troubled persons is to seek out a 
minister. According to a study of a representative sam¬ 
pling of American adults and reported by the Joint Commis¬ 
sion on Mental Illness and Health, one in seven Americans 
seek professional help with personal problems. Forty-two 
per cent go to clergymen, twenty-nine per cent call on 
physicians (non-psychiatric), eighteen per cent seek out 

psychiatrists and psychologists and ten per cent resort to 

18 

special agencies or clinics. It appears obvious that in 

17 

"How to Cope with Middle Age," Changing Times , 

XV (July 1961), 44-45; and "Best Years of Our Lives," 

p. 88. 

18 

See Table I, Appendix C; and Gerald Gurin, Joseph 
Veroff, and Sheila Feld, Americans View Their Mental 
Health (New York: Basic Books, 1960), p. 307. 
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order to properly serve this large number of persons, 
ministers need to know something about the crises and 
behavior potentials characteristic of middle age. 

Ministers appear to be doing a less than satis¬ 
factory job of referring troubled persons. 

. . . some ministers feel that to refer is to admit 
inadequacy or failure. In one study of Family Service 
Agencies, it was found that only 3 percent of refer¬ 
rals came from churches. A nationwide study of where 
people take their problems revealed: 'The helping 
process seems to stop with the clergyman and physician 
in the majority of cases, and far more so with the 
clergyman than with the physician.' In fact, physi¬ 
cians referred eight times as many persons to mental 
health facilities and practitioners as did clergymen. 
Obviously some ministers have a great deal to learn 
concerning the importance of 'pastoral care by 
referral,' . . . I* 

One possible solution to this problem is seen in an in¬ 
crease in knowledge and skill among ministers. 

Basic to this study is the belief that ministers, 
especially pastoral counselors, need additional informa¬ 
tion pertaining to middle age. This is true whether those 
who come to a minister are counseled by him or are re¬ 
ferred for additional counseling. Ministers need to be 
familiar with a theory of personality which includes adult 
personality development. The most useful theory currently 
extant is believed to be that of Erikson, included in an 


19 

Howard J. Clinebell, Jr., Basic Types of Pastoral 
Counseling (Nashville: Abingdon Press, 196b), p. 177. 
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article entitled, "Growth and Crises of the Healthy Per- 
20 

sonality." Clergymen could benefit from an awareness of 

middle age crises and an adequate concept of creative 

middle age living. Lists of the crises can be compiled 

from the works of various psychologists and sociolo- 
21 

gists. Useful suggestions for creative living are in- 

22 

eluded in Reuel L. Howe's book, The Creative Years . 

23 

Abraham H. Maslow's Toward a Psychology of Being , James 

24 

A. Peterson's Married Love in the Middle Years , Person ¬ 
ality in Middle and Late Life edited by Bernice L. 

25 

Neugarten, and in Walter G. Muelder's article, "Middle 

26 

Ages Its Problems and Challenge." This study contains 


20 

Erik H. Erikson, Identity and the Life Cycle (New 
York: International Universities Press, 1959), pp. So-100. 

21 

James A. Peterson, Married Love in the Middle 
Years (New York: Association Press, 1968), pp. 9-27; 

Robert J. Havighurst, Developmental Tasks and Education 
(New York: McKay, 1952). pp. 83-91; and Tizard, op. cit ., 
pp. 22-47. 

22 

Reuel L. Howe, The Creative Years (New York: 
Seabury Press, 1965), pp. 191-20?). 

23 

Abraham H. Maslow, Toward a Psychology of Being 
(Princeton: Van Nostrand, 1962), pp. 135-45. 

q j 

^Peterson, op, cit ., pp. 102-30. 

25 

Neugarten, personality in Middle and Late Life , 
pp. 15-43. 

26 

Walter G. Muelder, "Middle Age: its Problems and 
Challenge," Pastoral Psychology , VIII (November 1958), 
9-13. 
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a listing of middle age crises, a model of creative middle 
age living and a set of questions that has been used to 
determine the quality of particular life styles. The 
study was performed out of a felt need for these tools 
which arose during pastoral counseling sessions and be¬ 
cause of an increasing awareness that many middle age 
problems have theological significance. The results of 
this study and placing more emphasis on the counselee's 
theological concerns have proved to be quite beneficial 
in pastoral counseling. 

III. DEFINITION OF TERMS 


Middle Age 

Any definition, description or location in time of 
that stage in life referred to as middle age is colored by 
history and popular concepts. Terms such as point, peak, 
greying, decline, second half, climacteric, menopause and 
"over the hill" are often used with reference to this very 
fruitful portion of the human life cycle. These words 
carry abrupt, sharp and, for some, negative connotations. 
These and similar emotionally stimulating terms contribute 
to the problems, anxieties and fears surrounding a period 
in life that usually extends over some twenty years. 

Middle age is similar to the stages of personality 
development that precede it in that each stage is a crisis 
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born of the growth and awareness that takes place in an 
element of personality which brings about an immediate and 
a radical change in perspective. Personality results 
from contending with crises and is normally a continuously 
evolving growing aspect of human life. Significant per¬ 
sonality development is possible during this stage. Many 
crisis producing changes do occur during the period under 
discussion and it is essential that the affected individ¬ 
uals successfully resolve the associated psychological 
problems in order to progress to the next stage in the 
maturation process. 

Middle age can be defined in a number of ways. 
Chronological age is not a satisfactory indicator of this 
phase of life even though an identifiable age range can be 
designated. Neugarten says, ” . . . chronological age has 
no meaning in and of itself, but is used only as a con¬ 
venient index for representing the events that occur with 

27 

the passage of time.” It seems to be most appropriately 
understood as a state of personality. For some individ¬ 
uals the attitude associated with middle age appears in 
the thirties and for others it is not identifiable before 
the late fifties. The age band most often identified 
seems to be forty to sixty, with some writers extending 

27 

Neugarten, Personality in Middle and Late Life . 

p. 197. 
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the range at both ends down to thirty-five and up to 

seventy. This stage of adult development is also that 

period of life that begins when the things an individual 

has secretly felt and successfully repressed for a long 

28 

time begin to emerge as his fundamental state of mind. 

Various authorities and writers concerned with 

adult personality development have designated in their 

works specific ages that they associate with "middle age." 

According to Tizard and Guntrip it is an age period that 

29 

begins after forty and continues through the fifties. 

For Peterson the lower limit is also forty and he extends 


the range into the late fifties. 


30 


onset at forty years and the end at sixty. 


Neugarten places the 
31 


Howe chooses 


32 33 

35 to 60. Bergler suggests 45 to 65 years. Jung 

places the beginning of middle life between age thirty- 

five and forty and does not seem to identify a definite 

end. 34 


28 , 


29 


30 


31 


32 


33 


34 


Tizard, op, cit ., p. 94. 

Ibid ., pp. 90-93. 

Peterson, op. cit ., pp. 10-11. 
"Best Years of Our Lives?" p. 88. 
Howe, op. cit . t p. 167. 

Bergler, op. cit ., p. ix. 

Jung, op. cit .. p. 100. 


i 

| 

' i 

n 
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Middle age begins for a person when he arrives at 
that stage of development which follows adulthood and pre¬ 
cedes mature or old age. it is the period of life lived 
while coping with the crises that are characteristic of 
this segment of the life cycle. This is the stage of life 

i 

that continues until the problems of middle age are suf¬ 
ficiently solved to make possible the solution of the 
problems of old age. 

There is general agreement that beginning between 
age thirty-five and forty significant and unique physical, 
psychological, and social changes do occur which greatly 
affect persons. As a result of these changes and asso¬ 
ciated events middle aged persons encounter crises which 
exist until they are satisfactorily resolved. The changes 
and crises characteristic of middle age continue through¬ 
out the forties and until the late fifties. It is impor¬ 
tant to note that some individuals traverse these two 
decades seemingly unaware that any crisis has been en¬ 
countered and apparently unaware that any need for adjust- 
/ ment to new life situations ever existed. They simply 
adapt and adjust as they live creative lives. 

For the purposes of this study middle age is that 
period of time between age forty and sixty in which 
individuals experience problems unique to this stage of 
human development. It is a time in which personal value 
concepts and goals require adjustment to a degree 
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sufficient to facilitate the continuance of a meaningful 
and satisfying life. This is an age of renewal, filled 
with promise, success and satisfaction for those who 
demonstrate open mindedness, flexibility, inventiveness 
and the capacity to cope creatively with the crucial 
issues of life. 

Creative Coping 

Creative coping is a term used to identify a way of 
contending with a crisis which results in the growth of 
personality. In this paper it refers to the constructive 
acts of middle aged persons whose problem solving tech¬ 
niques and behavior provide them with the personality 
attributes necessary to enter the next stage in the life 
cycle, it is characterized by openness, flexibility, 
innovation, learning, acceptance, involvement, commitment, 
maturity, growth, integration, satisfaction and health. 

The end results of coping efforts, subjectively and 

to some extent socially viewed, determine whether specific 

35 

behavior has been creative. Such evaluations are neces¬ 
sarily personal and individual since they pertain to a 
particular person, his situation, his decisions and his 
actions. The individual who deals with the crisis is to 

35 

Marie Jahoda, Current Concepts of Positive Mental 
Health (New York: Basic Books, 1958), pp. 41-43. 
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be satisfied with the overall effectiveness of his ef¬ 
forts. His assessment necessarily includes feelings 
which result from psychological aspects of his personality 
and from feedback provided by his environment. The as¬ 
pects of evaluations that originate in external sources 
include cultural, historical and social elements. Neu- 
garten and Havighurst have provided the following basic 
definition of successful aging: " . . . a person is aging 

successfully if he feels satisfied with his present and 
3 6 

past life.” These conditions are certainly necessary to 
creative life styles but the imposition of additional re¬ 
quirements seems to be necessary. There appears to be a 
tendency in today's society to approve of almost any 
behavior that provides persons with what they want. This 
is not the intention here because some self-serving acts 
are considered to be unacceptable. 

Acceptable behavior varies with time, place, cul¬ 
ture and society. An affirmative answer to the question, 
"Did your behavior get you what you wanted?" is not suf¬ 
ficient to establish that a particular way of coping was 
creative. In order to be creative, efforts must provide 

36 

Robert J. Havighurst, "Successful Aging," in 
Williams, op. cit ., I, 305. 
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personal satisfaction, be felt to be acceptable within 

one’s society and contribute beneficially to personality 
3 7 

development. 

Growth, development and fulfillment are important 
considerations in evaluating life style or the degree of 
life satisfaction. Individuals who have attained a high 
degree of life satisfaction and are living creative life 
styles are perceived to be mature, well-adjusted and emo¬ 
tionally flexible persons who maintain satisfying human 
relationships and participate in activities which aid 
their personality development. Their attributes also 
include the ability to adapt to various changes and to 
cope with numerous and almost continuous crises. Their 

physical comfort and personal needs are not as important 

38 

as mental sources of pleasure and their own integrity. 
They have the capacity required to become emotionally 
involved with other people, to become active in new pur¬ 
suits and to enjoy new experiences. In addition, these 

individuals who are creatively coping with middle age are 

39 

also well-integrated persons. Such persons effectively 
cope with problems as they arise and experience few long- 
lived, unresolved conflicts. 

37 

Jahoda, op. cit . t pp. 42-43. 

38 Ibid., p. 42. 

39 

Peck, op. cit ., pp. 18, 21, 22. 
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It is significant to note that psychological defi¬ 
ciencies which result in conflicts and incapacity in one 
area of life have a tendency to influence a person ad¬ 
versely in other areas. In the same manner capabilities, 
skills and effectiveness in one aspect of behavior are 

often accompanied by similar strengths in other parts of 

40 

one's personality. 

Many persons have the attributes necessary to cope 
creatively with middle age crises and live lives that are 
very satisfying and relatively free of unresolved or pro¬ 
longed crises. Life styles which demonstrate these qual¬ 
ities seem to have much in common. In order to decide 
whether a particular life style is creative or not a con¬ 
cept of creative living is needed. The model shown below 
was produced for use in pastoral counseling work and has 
been used to evaluate the cases that appear later as a 
part of this paper. 

Model Creative Middle Age Life Style . One way of 
understanding or considering middle age personality devel¬ 
opment is to view the middle age years as one long contin¬ 
uous obstacle course made up of many tasks which are 
ideally accomplished in sequence. The specific order is 
different for each middle aged person and is determined 

40 

Jahoda, op. cit ., pp. 35-36. 
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by his personality needs and attributes. Satisfactorily 
overcoming each obstacle can be conceived to contribute to 
the development of a particular skill or quality in a 
specific personality depending upon the attributes neces¬ 
sary for that personality's continued maturity. The per¬ 
son running the course decides how the task confronting 
him is to be tackled. He can also decide to ignore or go 
around the obstacle. Middle aged persons often face sev¬ 
eral obstacles simultaneously and each individual estab¬ 
lishes his own set of priorities for the handling of his 
problems. The same obstacle appears before some persons 
more than once along the course and an obstacle is to be 
dealt with each time it occurs. The acquisition of a 
maturity-producing attribute occurs when an obstacle has 
been dealt with in a creative manner. The obstacle course 
is completed when the middle aged person has acquired the 
personality attributes necessary to contend with the next 
stage of development in his life cycle. Approximately 
twenty years are required to overcome all the obstacles. 
The behavior necessary to accomplish the entire feat is 
seen to be a creative life style. 

The obstacles, problems and tasks mentioned above 
are middle age crises and the obstacle course is the en¬ 
tire middle age life span. Some persons run the entire 
course without experiencing crises as very painful events. 
Personality development does occur for these individuals 

] 

m i 
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and their life styles are creative, others are stopped by 
some obstacle or crises and do not continue to mature psy¬ 
chologically. They enter old age, the next stage in the 
personality development process, with tools or methods of 
coping inadequate to the tasks they face. They continue 
to struggle with middle age crises even though they are 
beyond middle age years. 

Middle age is lived in relationship to people and 
under the influence of one’s environment. Throughout the 
living of this relatively long period a middle aged person 
undergoes biological changes, feels the weight of social 
pressures, is a part of human interactions, has varied and 
new psychological experiences, and is the target of cul¬ 
tural demands. There are many viable options open to 
those who live this developmental stage. The model in¬ 
cluded here is seen to have much in common with those life 
styles that result in healthy mature personalities. Be¬ 
cause this life style does seem to contribute to the 
growth, development and maturity of persons it is called 
creative. 

1. An honest appraisal of oneself and one’s situa¬ 
tion near the beginning of middle age (around age forty) 
contributes much to the satisfactory resolution of crucial 
problems . There exists a need to reorder priorities and 
to examine values. This is a time for focusing on things 
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that have high priority and significant value. The inter¬ 
ests and activities that one pursues have an appropriate¬ 
ness based on chronological age, physical ability, past 
history and the current situation. An honest acceptance 
of the fact that one has entered the second half of life 
through the natural process of aging is a creative step. 
The realization that methods of problem solving that have 

been used in the past sometimes produce negative results 

41 

is usually a beneficial insight. Innovation and open¬ 
ness are the keys for middle age solutions. "To be crea¬ 
tive means to discover new ways of putting things together 

whether they be symbols, words, ideas, colors, sounds, 

42 

people, or buildings." The opposite approach is to be 
rigid and deny change. 

2. Modeling and bridge building are important 
tasks during early middle age . One of the responsibili¬ 
ties that falls to the parents of adolescent children has 
to do with setting examples. Ideally, parents provide 
appropriate father-models, mother-models, marriage-models 
and models of home making. Family economic security is 
also a crucial problem during this period. Family income, 
the costs of maintaining the family, family budgets and 

41 

Peck, op. cit . t pp. 16-17. 

42 Peterson, op. cit . t p. 113. 
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home making are joint problems involving shared responsi- 
43 

bilities. One constructive approach is to have the 
children participate in family financial planning. 

The bridges that are to be built or maintained are 
necessary to span two generation gaps. One is to reach 
the generation of the middle aged person's young adult 
children and the other is to provide satisfying relation¬ 
ships with their elderly parents. Individuals who acquire 
self-understanding seem to more adequately comprehend the 
contributions they make to generation gaps. This kind of 
personal insight can provide a base for behavior which 
avoids the projection of unresolved adolescent and teen¬ 
age problems that are still very much a part of some 
middle aged lives. 

Broken and poor relationships between parents and 
married middle aged children account for a lot of guilt in 
the children. In such situations there is no substitute 
for honesty concerning one's feelings. With elderly par¬ 
ents an individual can acknowledge his hostile feelings 
and those behind his side of any separateness. Such ac¬ 
tion leads to the openness and listening that is necessary 
for middle age children to understand the needs of their 
parents. Children, especially adult ones, can benefit 

43 

Havighurst, Developmental Tasks and Education , 
pp. 85-86. 
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emotionally by realistically sharing time, love and 
material in response to expressed needs. 
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Much of the difficulty and hostility surrounding 

generation gap problems stem from parents* unwillingness 

to accept the facts of the aging process. Often the most 

constructive way to handle conflict and tensions between 

generations is initiated when the concerned persons seek 
44 

counseling. 

3. " Emotional flexibility,** the attribute which 
makes possible the healthy making and breaking of emo¬ 
tional ties between persons and activities is vitally 
important for healthy middle aged life . It includes an 
element of adjustment which is necessary to the adapta¬ 
tion process that brings satisfaction to persons coping 
with new and changing situations. These capabilities are 
necessary if a satisfying emotional life is to be experi¬ 
enced when relationships with significant people cease to 
exist or are radically altered. For instance, during the 

second half of life grown children leave home, and con- 

45 

temporaries, friends and parents die. Emotional flexi¬ 
bility and the capacity to adjust is demonstrated by per¬ 
sons who enrich their lives by forming new meaningful 

AA 

Peterson, op. cit .« pp. 123-30. 
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Peck, op. cit ., p. 16. 
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i 

j 

<| 

i 

:j relationships, by those who participate in new activities 

■'! 

! and by individuals who become socially involved. Benefits 

\ 

often accrue from experiences shared with others in the 

same age category. There are also gains to be made from 

being an involved participant in the redeeming work of 
46 

society. Among the criteria for determining mental 

health there is the notion that a healthy person demon- 

‘ strates concern for others and does not concentrate all 

47 

i his efforts on satisfying personal needs. 

■« The end of the child rearing process affords the 

opportunity for a number of creative acts. Couples often 
enjoy renewed intimacy with each other. Women often find 
that success at a useful occupation is a satisfying sub¬ 
stitute for child rearing. With reduced financial respon¬ 
sibilities the bread winner can concentrate less on making 
money. Men often need to expand their interests beyond 
the two limited roles of worker and parent. Ideally 
every individual will develop the capacity to participate 
in and enjoy a number of activities and will value him- 
j self for several attributes. 

i 

4. Widely integrated personality development dur¬ 
ing middle age is difficult, if not impossible to 

46 

Peterson, op. cit ., p. 105. 

47 

Jahoda, op. cit ., p. 35. 
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3 

4 

i) 

j accomplish apart from "body transcendence ." According to 

Peck and Berkowitz, "'Body transcendence' is the capacity 

to feel whole, worthwhile, and happy because of one’s 

social and mental powers and activities, whether or not 

physical health is good, and to avoid preoccupation with 

48 

health, physique or bodily comfort." The acquisition of 

this psychological attribute is often facilitated by 

’ learning something of the physiological aspects of aging. 

With declining physical vigor there is a need for a new 

balance between the intellectual aspects of life and its 

physical aspects if maximum health and satisfaction is to 

be experienced. Men do become more feminine and women 

49 

take on some masculine characteristics. Glasses and 
hearing aids often provide the most appropriate solutions 
to some natural physical problems that commonly occur 
among middle aged persons. 

One should give sufficient attention to the im¬ 
portant concerns of diet, exercise and dress without be¬ 
coming preoccupied with these interests. This is probably 
I the most useful time in life to realize that historically 
men have admired beautiful youthful bodies and not physi¬ 
cal vigor. Feats of physical prowess, the use of alcohol 

48 

Peck, op. cit ., p. 18. 

49 

Jung, op. cit ., p. 107; and "Best Years of Our 
Lives?" p. 88. 
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and drugs and other forms of age denial are not appropri¬ 
ate substitutes for the acceptance of the facts of aging. 

5. " Sexual Integrationthe ability to appropri¬ 
ately mix the sexual aspects of one's life with all of 
living, is a quality that is especially difficult for 
many persons to maintain during middle aqe .~*^ However, 
the sexual aspects of life during its second half can be 
just as rewarding and satisfying as they were during the 
first half. Men and women change their ways of express¬ 
ing their sexuality during this stage and, ideally, indi¬ 
viduals come to be valued as persons rather than as 
attractive sexual objects. Under these circumstances 
persons have a genuine affection for and express it to 
their sex partner. In addition, a sense of responsibility 
is felt by each parent for their children. In order to be 
designated creative a life style must reflect the integra¬ 
tion of sexual and non-sexual motivations in social rela¬ 
tionships.^* 

6. A person’s sense of identity is always a major 
factor of his personality and it is never more critical 
than during middle age . It is indicative of his 

^Peck, op. cit ., p. 19; and Bergler, op. cit ., 

p. 3. 

^*Peck, op. cit ., pp. 19-20. 
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j satisfaction with life and provides insight concerning his 

success at coping with life problems. Erik Erikson uses 

the term "ego identity" and says, 

It is the inner capital accrued from all those 
: experiences of each successive stage [stage in the 

; development of personality], when successful identifi¬ 

cation led to a successful alignment of the individ¬ 
ual's basic drives with his endowment and his oppor- 
P tunities. . . . The sense of ego identity, then, is 

the accrued confidence that one's ability to maintain 
■: inner sameness and continuity (one's ego in the psy- 

. chological sense) is matched by the sameness and 

<; continuity of one's meaning for others.^2 

Important aspects of an individual's identity are influ- 

* 

enced by his view of his own body and by his perception of 
his relationship to the world around him. Persons judged 
to be coping creatively with crises appear to sense that 
they can through their actions alter situations by modify¬ 
ing themselves or their surroundings and sometimes by 
doing both. They also seem to be contented and happy 

i 

with their own bodies. 

The crises that occur during middle age often pose 
1 great threats to one's identity. The experience of com¬ 
peting with persons of a younger generation may bring 

.j 

j about the realization that one will not attain as high a 
position as he had dreamed. Husbands facing this situa¬ 
tion often benefit from the expressed appreciation and 
encouragement of a sensitive wife. Sometimes an 


"^Erikson, Identity and the Life Cycle , p. 89. 
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individual’s potential can be increased by education or 

re-training. The awareness of death and limited time 

challenges the middle-ager to decide "whether to keep 

moving outward, or to turn inward in order to survive—a 

53 

sort of death in life." Among the many crucial issues 
are very special problems in the form of increased leisure 
time and a need for a radical shift in value system. 

These often arise- or are made more critical by retirement. 

Increased leisure time, in addition to providing a 
challenge, brings with it numerous opportunities. Middle 
age is an appropriate time to develop ways to broaden 
life’s horizons. During the middle years persons should 
choose pursuits which provide opportunities for growth 
and include some with enough interest to be developed for 
the rest of a lifetime. Married persons ideally select 

54 

something they can do together or in complementary ways. 
For some it is beneficial to redefine, for themselves, 
happiness and comfort. A need exists to achieve a new 
basis for satisfaction. There may never be a better time 
to accomplish some life-long ambition, e.g., world travel, 
purchase hobby equipment. Continuing education benefits 
many and reading for pleasure is often very rewarding. 

The expression of creative talent is almost always a 


53 

"Best Years of Our Lives?" p. 91. 
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Peterson, op. cit ., p. 109. 
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healthy pursuit. This period of life is a developmental 
stage in which positive adaptation depends upon new 
learning. 

To increase one's understanding of the significant 
emotional development that can take place during middle 
age, time can be profitably invested in reading relevant 
aspects of psychology and sociology. One can benefit 
from knowing that there is a current emphasis in psy¬ 
chology on self-actualization and personality growth 
throughout life."^ Marie Jahoda indicates that Abraham 
Maslow's idea of self-actualization is that, 

A self-actualizing person not only is motivated to 
strive for always higher goals but also has an ade¬ 
quate self-image, is autonomous, creative, and spon¬ 
taneous, has a reality oriented perception of the 
world, enjoys love, work, and plav, and has a well- 
developed individualistic ethic. 

Maslow in his book, Toward a Psychology of Being , includes 

a chapter entitled, "Creativity in Self-Actualizing 
57 

People." The views presented there are very relevant 
for those struggling with identity problems. 

7. Menopause is the middle-age crisis that has 
probably received more comment and caused more concern 
than any other aspect of this stage of life , it does not 


5 5 Ibid .. p. 111. 

56 

Jahoda, op. cit ., p. 71. 

57 

Maslow, op, cit ., pp. 135-45. 
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| appear last in this model because it has less or little 

i importance. It is not as devastating as some of the lip 

service given to it and old wives tales about it indicate. 

Neugarten interviewed 100 women in a study and ninety-six 

of them indicated that menopause was a "relatively minor 

event." She found that in those who experienced menopause 

as a trauma, there appeared to be a correlation between 

this experience and earlier difficulties in adjusting to 

58 

other psychosexual events. Women on the average expe¬ 
rience this physiological change between forty-five and 
forty-eight and it often extends over a number of years. 

The symptoms include hot and cold flashes, dizziness, 

59 

sweating, insomnia, and excitability. In addition, 
there is usually attendant psychological depression. 
Medical treatment is one creative approach to the solution 
of some menopausal problems, e.g., symptomatic relief. 
Husbands can help by being aware of the special needs of a 
wife who is experiencing climacterium. Women may have to 
play less golf but completely abandoning participant 
sports is not usually advisable. To facilitate adjustment 
to this change women should avoid long established 

58 

"Best Years of Our Lives?" p. 91. 

59 

A Clinical Guide to the Menopause , pp. 6-7. 
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behavior patterns which include rigidity of habit and 
thought. 

There are other ways of coping with middle age 
crises which could be noted here and appropriately 
labelled creative. This study is not intended to be 
exhaustive. This model life style is perceived to be one 
among many possibilities. 

IV. THE APPROACH USED IN PERFORMING THIS STUDY 

This study is an informative effort focused on life 
and personality development during that phase in the human 
life cycle usually designated "middle age." Published 
materials and case studies of living middle aged persons 
were the sources utilized. Basic to the study is the 
belief that: (a) the so-called middle age years can be 
the most enjoyable time in life; (b) most of the negativ¬ 
ism directed at this stage of personality development 
results from ignorance and erroneous information; 

(c) during middle age significant emotional development 
is necessary to the maturation process; (d) criteria ade¬ 
quate to the task of measuring an individual's demon¬ 
strated competency to cope with middle age problems do 

^Phillip Polatin and Ellen C. Philtine, The Well- 
Adjusted Personality (New York: Lippincott, 19527^ 
pp. 229, 238. 
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, exist; and (e) the Church can make significant contribu- 

f 

tions to improved middle aged living through informed and 
properly trained clergy. 

Early in the study it became necessary to decide 
upon an ideal or model creative middle age life style. 

It evolved from the process of listing middle age crises 
and numerous alternative ways of creatively resolving cri¬ 
ses. After the model was constructed it was compared with 
the life styles of several people who were believed to be 
coping creatively with their middle age crises. These 

i 

individuals volunteered to participate in two to four hour 

i 

interviews. 

Following experimentation with the model a system 
was developed for the purpose of comparing a specific life 
style with the model. This system consists of a Middle 
Age Life Style Inventory, a Scoring Key and information 
collecting interviews. The Middle Age Life Style Inven¬ 
tory is a structured set of questions designed to obtain 

( 

information related specifically to the Model Creative 
i Middle Age Life Style that appears in this chapter. The 
questions were designed to solicit qualitative replies 
rather than simple yes and no answers. The Inventory is 
included as Appendix A. The Scoring Key was produced as a 
. means of evaluating the Inventory. It is Appendix B of 
| this study. For nine cases the mean score on the Inven- 

| tory is 22.33, the variance of the distribution is 0.796 

1 
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and the standard deviation 0.892. The interviews were 
intensive interviews which were two to four hours in 
length. The interviewer had the Inventory questions 
before him during the interviews and the questions were 
asked in random order. A tape recorder was used during 
the interviews and answers to Inventory questions were 
obtained from the tape after the interviews were com¬ 
pleted. The inventories were then scored and a Middle 
Age Life Style Inventory Score was assigned to each per¬ 
son interviewed. 

The persons interviewed were selected on the basis 
of long time acquaintance, the belief that they were 
coping creatively with middle age crises and because of 
their cooperativeness. Biographical accounts of Jonathan 
Edwards' life were selected for study because of personal 
interest in his life, Puritanism's adverse affect on some 
modern day middle age life styles, availability of mate¬ 
rial, and because his methods of coping with numerous 
relevant crises seemed easily discernible from written 
material. 

Three cases are included to show creative life 
styles, methods of coping and how the Middle Age Life 
Style Inventory was used to evaluate three specific life 
styles. Case No. 1 and Case No. 2, which appear in 
Chapter II, are seen to be examples of creative life 
styles. The Jonathan Edwards Case, in that same chapter, 
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shows how the evaluation system was used to determine that 
this man’s life style was less creative than those de¬ 
picted in the other two cases. 

' A significant portion of this study is devoted to 

theological issues which are considered relevant to middle 
age living and to pastoral counseling. Reinhold Niebuhr's 
theology and especially his doctrine of man is believed 
to be quite relevant to modern day middle age life, in 
Chapter III an attempt is made to indicate the theological 
significance of some middle age crises and to consider 
these with reference to portions of Niebuhr's theological 
position. 

Considerable evidence indicates that a perceptible 
change in religious concerns and interests occurs in many 
persons after their fortieth birthday. Apparently there 

: is an increased sensitivity relative to the spiritual 

i 

I aspects of life. It is almost as if the personality 

' development or maturation in preparation for life beyond 

) 

middle age requires persons, particularly those in Judeo- 

I Christian cultures, to have an adequate doctrine of man. 

j 

These issues arise in counseling situations that include 

'! 

middle age counselees. They are certainly topics that 
concern the Church and pastoral counseling. 

For whatever reason, large numbers of persons come 
to clergymen and in that sense to the Church seeking help 

( 

with their personal problems. A significant number of 

• ‘\ 
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those who come are middle aged. In order to serve these 
persons properly clergymen need to know about middle age 
crises, ways of creatively coping with middle age crises 

i 

| and about the theological issues that concern this segment 
| of our population. Currently clergymen are the major 

point of initial contact for troubled persons. They can 
improve their role effectiveness by increasing their 
knowledge of middle age personality development. 

The content and process of this study resulted 
from an interest in middle age crises and numerous frus¬ 
trating efforts at finding information pertaining to mid¬ 
dle age personality development. It began with very lit¬ 
tle documented academic material and a large amount of 
middle age thought and feelings. The thoughts and feel¬ 
ings are still grounded in the second half of life but an 
attempt has been made to provide reliable material that 
is more than mere thought. 


,v 

•j 


. 1 
fj 
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CHAPTER II 


EXAMPLES OF PERSONS CONTENDING 
WITH MIDDLE AGE CRISES 

This chapter is a presentation of three cases for 
the purpose of providing examples of creative middle age 
life styles, to show the results of one method of eval- 
uating life styles and to indicate in detail how the 
evaluation system was applied to a biographical view of 
one man's life. The information used in preparing Case 

| 

No. 1 and Case No. 2 was obtained during intensive inter- 

I 

views. The third case is based on biographical material 
that describes the life of Jonathan Edwards. In all 
three cases an effort has been made to confine the presen- 

•< 

tations to that which is relevant to the middle age expe- 

i 

] rience of the person under consideration. Attention is 
I focused on life styles that are operative from the late 

i 

> thirties to age sixty. 

i 

Each case was selected on the basis of its own 
{ merits. Case No. 1 and Case No. 2 were chosen from among 

t 

; 

nine cases pertaining to people who are considered to be 
creatively coping with several middle age crises. The 
life styles depicted are believed to be representative of 
j a very large segment of our population and to reflect 
i attributes that are rather normal. This is not to say 
v that individuals with the same attributes behave in a 


J 

. a 

a 
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similar manner. Case No. 1 pertains to a forty year old 
married woman whose middle age Life Style inventory score 
of 20.5 was the lowest among those interviewed. Case No. 

2 is that of a fifty-one year old married man who received 
a Middle Age Life Style Inventory score of 23.5, the high¬ 
est in the same group. 

The decision to perform a case study involving the 
life of Jonathan Edwards came after a more fundamental 
decision. Early in this work an unrelated experience con¬ 
vinced the writer that a method for evaluating life styles 
as they are revealed in biographical literature could be 
helpful to a counselor. This is certainly true in those 
instances when a counselor decides to suggest that a coun- 
selee read a specific life story. An example can be found 
in methods used by an eminent psychotherapist. Roberto 
Assagioli, the founder of the Institute of Psychosynthe- 
sis, recommends the use of biographies to stimulate per¬ 
sons who feel the need for a stronger will.^ Having de¬ 
cided that such a tool would be useful, an additional con¬ 
clusion was reached. A valid model of life style is 
really necessary in order to compare and evaluate any life 
style that is under consideration. Once the Model Crea¬ 
tive Middle Age Life Style had been developed a decision 


Hobbs, 


"^Roberto Assagioli, Psychosynthesis (New York: 
Dorman, 1965), p. 132. 
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was made to evaluate the middle age life style of some 
individual utilizing written biographical material, 

Jonathan Edwards’ life became a subject in this 

2 

study because he is the symbol of the American puritan. 

The puritan ethic and puritan theology has had a great 
deal to do with morals, law and religion in this country. 
They continue to exert considerable influence and are 
often a relatively important negative factor in the lives 
of persons who come to clergymen for help with their per¬ 
sonal problems. The puritan ethic, puritan theology and, 
therefore, the life of Jonathan Edwards are all seen to be 
subjects that could be valuable to pastoral counselors and 
other clergymen. Edwards’ life was not chosen because it 
appeared to be an example of a creative life style. How¬ 
ever, he did handle many crises in a creative manner. His 
Middle Age Life Style Inventory score is 17.5. 

The format used in presenting Cases No. 1 and No. 2 
are the same but the Jonathan Edwards Case is handled in a 
different manner. The first two cases contain information 
arranged in the following order: 

1. Brief personal description, setting and back¬ 
ground. 

2. Short life history. 

2 

Alfred Owen Aldridge, Jonathan Edwards (New York: 
Washington Square Press, 1964), p. !£>(■>. 
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3. Middle age crises that the interviewee feels 
he is encountering. 

4. Coping techniques that interviewee is using in 
efforts to resolve his middle age crises. 

5. Evaluation and judgment. 

The evaluations resulted from comparing the respondents’ 
life style with the Model Creative Life Style and through 
the use of the Middle Age Life Style Inventory. 

The Jonathan Edwards Case presentation is inten¬ 
tionally longer than the other two and a different format 
is followed. This case is divided into six sections. The 
first five sections correspond to the five personality 
attribute categories of the Middle Age Life Style Inven¬ 
tory Scoring Key. The sixth section is an analysis and 
some conclusions. The Scoring Key categories are used so 
that the reader may see how a specific case is scored. 

The information considered in each category is shown under 
the appropriate heading, and each section is assigned a 
score. The MALSI score is the sum of the section scores. 


I. CASE NO. 1 

This forty year old married woman lives with her 
husband, two teenage daughters and an eleven year old son, 
They live in their own heavily-mortgaged home. She is 
employed in the Head Start Program and attends college in 
the evening. Her husband is an unemployed engineer and 
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The interviewee's father and mother live together 

| 

in an adjacent state. Her father was a skilled laborer 
who provided well for his family. She completed high 
! school and entered college at a locale remote from her 
‘ home. 

After slightly more than one year of college, at 
age nineteen, she married her husband who was at that 

time an officer in the U. S. Navy. Following the Korean 

t 

War he obtained an engineering degree. She worked as a 

i 

Stenographer while he attended college. During this same 
period she had their first child. Following college her 
husband obtained a good position with an automobile manu¬ 
facturer. She quit her job and became a full-time house¬ 
wife and homemaker. The family prospered and she was 
| quite happy. 

The beginning of the current economic slowdown 

\ 

coincided with the beginning of her middle age crises. It 
j also brought the lay-off that caused her husband to be 

i unemployed. She is aware that she is middle aged. She 

has experienced a number of changes in her body, e.g., 
skin appearance, greying hair, increased weight, some loss 
of visual ability. The needs of her teenage children are 
causing an increase in family expenses. She feels that 
life is no longer opening and unfolding. She is not 

1 
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i 

i 

I 

I 

;| completely satisfied with her accomplishments and yet she 

] 

feels that this is the most important and potentially most 
j rewarding time in her life. 

i- 

She is aware of her physical and psychological 
attributes. Because she needed a job and wanted to finish 
! college, she took a series of psychological tests. These 
tests plus career counseling convinced her to enter col- 
*; lege and begin teacher training. She has initiated a 

J 

'] well-planned health care program which includes regular 
I medical check-ups, dieting and exercise. In an effort to 
improve her marriage she began marriage counseling. She 
and her husband are currently in counseling together. 

She has excellent relationships with her parents, 
in-laws and her children and feels that her relationship 

■ 

with her husband is improving. She feels she is perform- 
* ing well as a wife, mother, daughter and homemaker. The 

j 

f younger generation comes to her with their problems. She 
| enjoys helping others. 

i 

\ She has made a number of new friends and has become 

involved in several activities as a result of college and 
her job. She makes friends rather easily. However, she 

'i 

{ 

j experiences some separation anxiety as a result of having 
left friends in towns where she once lived. She feels 
j that she is somewhat socially isolated because she is 
| responsible for too much work, school and housekeeping. 
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Her identity or self-concept is in the process of 
changing as, M I develop an image that is uniquely me and 
not the wife of an engineer.” She feels that she is an 
attractive woman, an above-average wife and an unskilled, 
uneducated, intelligent person. She is active in her 
church and identifies herself as a Protestant. Discus¬ 
sions with her indicate that she feels related to the past 
and influenced by her environment. She says, "I'm begin¬ 
ning to know that I have some control over my situation. 

I can decide to change.” 

It can be said of this woman that she has emotional 
flexibility, an integrated personality and that she is 
coping creatively with her middle age crises. She needs 
to improve her social functioning, develop some outlet for 
creative expression and overcome her separation anxiety. 
She is expected to resolve her marital difficulties and 
become an effective school teacher. Her Middle Age Life 
Style inventory score is 20.5. 

II. CASE NO. 2 

This man is fifty-one, average height and slender, 
and is employed as a skilled laborer. He has been married 
one time and has two children, a son twenty-six and a 
daughter nineteen. Mother, father and daughter live in 
their modest home in a San Diego suburb. Their son is 
married and has one child. The respondent's wife has 
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■i 

•j 

*') 

never worked but is currently discussing finding a job. 

1 

She feels this is a good idea now that the daughter has 
entered college. The man has a good income but feels that 
things will get "tight” with daughter away at college. 

He grew up on a southwestern cotton farm and did 
not leave home until he was a grown man. He has no more 
ij than a high school education. He worked at a number of 
, jobs before he settled with his current employer. He has 
been with this firm for about twenty years. 

Several middle age crises have come to his atten- 

? 

tion: 

He is being called middle age by his wife and 
daughter. 

A few physical changes have been noticed: 

! Wrinkled and hardening skin. 

! 

| Increased baldness and some greying, 

i Facial features are becoming more round, 

i Some loss of hearing is evident to his family. 

| Has lost some muscular strength and vigor. 

j Voices concern about perceptible decline in sexual 

| 

j interest and sexual activity. 

-} 

1 Suspects his learning ability is not as good as it 

once was. 

j Feels that life is shutting down. He must keep 

j 

■\ the job he now has. 

I 

i 

ji 

1 
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s 

Has experienced the departure of his grown son. 

j 

He is now a grandparent. 

Notices that younger generation is now competing 

l 1 

with him. 

His retirement is being planned. 

Leisure time is increasing. 

;; He says he can handle these problems and mentioned some of 

m the techniques he is using. 

( 

) 

This interviewee accepts completely the fact that 
he is middle aged and says that it is the most enjoyable 
1 age he has known. "Both children have done well and we 

i 

have been happy as a family. The wife and I can get to 
know each other again." He realizes he has some definite 
physical limitations and "must work smarter.” Says he is 

j trying to get some new methods adopted at work. Within 

\ 

j the last five years he has made a number of changes in his 

J 

J activities. 

J 

\ 

■ He has several new interests and new goals. He is 

! actively planning for his retirement. Within a year they 
are going to begin a mountain cabin. A banker friend has 
helped them work out a financial plan that will provide 
the money for their daughter's education. He wants to 

4 learn to paint (pastels). They both want to learn more 

5 about the physiological aspects of aging so that they will 

j 

| understand what is happening to them. 
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This man performs well in a number of life-roles 
and is socially involved. His parents are deceased but he 
got along well with them and visited them almost every 

! 

year. He feels that he has been a good father and is a 
better than average bread winner. There never was any 
question about his role as a husband until he became 
aware of a decline in his sexual activity. He voices 
> concern about this. The children have been happy with 
j their family and with their home. They bring their 
friends there quite often. He is active in a service 
' club, in his church and he serves on two community com¬ 
mittees. In addition, he and his wife are active in a 
square dancing organization. 

His value system is middle class and is definitely 
j related to his Protestant heritage. He says he has found 
i Christian principles useful in his life. Feels that he is 

i 

a neighbor to all other men. The world and nature are 

[ sources of necessities and they are also a challenge. "I 

j 

j have, to some extent, been determined by history and na¬ 
ture. But I’ve had something to do with it.” 

! This interviewee appears to be in very good health 

j 

1 and he has job security. He has a very pleasant, well- 

{ 

integrated personality. However, there is some indication 
| that phychological counseling might be helpful if his con¬ 
i' cern with diminished sexual activity persists. He dis- 

! 

| plays unusual openness and candor and shares a consistent 

\ 

1 
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Vj 

j "essence" when exchanges occur at deep levels. He is 

expected to continue to perforin successfully in his life 
roles and to find satisfaction in pursuing the goals he 

!■ 

chooses. His Middle Age Life Style Inventory score is 
23.5. 

9 III. THE JONATHAN EDWARDS CASE 

!• 

r. 

He was born October 5, 1703, in what is now South 

| 

1 Windsor, Connecticut and died March 22, 1758, at Prince- 

| ton, New Jersey. We are concerned with how he contended 

with middle age crises, especially, near the time of his 
death. 

Appraisal of Self and Situation 

•/ 

t 

‘ At age 54, on the occasion of his being invited to 

become the president of New Jersey College (Princeton), 

j Jonathan Edwards appears to have made a realistic apprais- 

( 

• al of himself. Because his view of his situation appears 

i 

j to be quite accurate, a score of four (4) on a five point 
scale has been given to this portion of the Middle Age 
j Life Style Inventory. 

I 

He may have been candid in his reply to the col¬ 
lege’s trustees because he was reluctant to give up his 
j position as missionary to the Indians at Stockbridge, 

i 

j Massachusetts. His written response to the governing body 
] at Princeton included the following excerpts: 
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I ! 

j I have a constitution, in many respects, peculiarly ;■ 

1 unhappy, attended with flaccid solids, vapid, sizy, 

j and scarce fluids, and a low tide of spirits; often • 

occasioning a kind of childish weakness and contempt- l 

ibleness of speech, presence, and demeanour, with a j; 

disagreeable dullness and stiffness, much unfitting \ 

! one for conversation, but more especially for the ? 

government of a college.3 

j 

In referring to literary efforts that he had already i. 

planned he wrote, 

ft 

My heart is so much in these studies which have | 

long engaged and swallowed up my mind and been the !j 

chief entertainment and delight of my life, that I ii 

cannot find it in my heart to be willing to put myself 
into an incapacity to pursue them more in the future 
part of my life to such a degree as I must if I :! 

undertake to go through the same course of employ in 

the office of president that Mr. Burr did, instructing 

in all the languages and taking the whole care of the ! 

instruction of one of the classes, in all parts of j 

learning, besides his other labors. 1 

In the same missile he added, j 

... So far as I myself am able to judge of what 
talents I have, for benefiting my fellow creatures 
by word, I think I can write better than I can 
speak.5 

He concluded his letter by specifying the duties he was 

willing to assume if he accepted the presidency: 

I should be willing to take upon me the work of a 
president, so far as it consists in the general in¬ 
spection of the whole society; and to be subservient 
to the school as to their order and methods of study 
and instruction, assisting, myself, in the immediate 


3 

Arthur Cushman McGiffert, Jr., Jonathan Edwards 
(New York: Harper & Brothers, 1932), p. 206. 

4 Ibid., pp. 206-07. 

~*01a Elizabeth Winslow, Jonathan Edwards (New York: 
Macmillan, 1940), p. 315. 
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' instruction in the arts and sciences, (as discretion 

\ should direct, and occasion serve, and the state of 

things require,) especially of the senior class; and 
added to all, should be willing to do the whole work 
| of a professor of divinity, in public and private 

ij lectures, proposing questions to be answered and some 

•j to be discussed in writing and free conversation, in 

j meetings of graduates, and others appointed in proper 

| seasons for these ends. It would be now out of my way 

•I to spend time in a constant teaching of the languages; 

1 unless it be the Hebrew tongue, which I should be 

| willing to improve myself in by instructing others.6 

I 

y So Edwards replied by indicating personal defects and his 

* 

*« 

| terms for accepting the presidency. 

| Some of the deficiencies he mentions and others 

| stand out in the literary accounts of his life. His dif- 
t ficult personality was communicated to others through his 


forbidding exterior and his austere approach to life. 

l Edwards displayed a retiring and contemplative attitude. 

ji 

He was greatly influenced by emotional impulses and was 

j openly critical of others. Occasionally, he seems to have 

been overwhelmed by details. Loss and failure brought 

7 

about depression and gloom. 

y Edwards' decision to become the President of New 

I Jersey College indicates that in his estimation the new 

situation was preferable to the one at Stockbridge. This 
appears to have been a realistic view. He had left 
| Northampton broken, beaten, unhappy and in poor financial 

i 

J _ 

1 ^McGiffert, op. cit ., pp. 207-08. 

| ^Aldridge, op. cit ., pp. 29, 35, 39, 53, 57 and 64. 
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circumstances. His seven years among the Indians had been 
an almost endless uphill struggle. But in 1754 he was 
beginning to reap the harvest produced by his constant 
display of integrity and concern for the welfare of the 
people he had chosen to serve. His successes and the 
benefits he was currently experiencing made his decision 
a difficult and painful one. However, there were suffi¬ 
cient negative aspects of the Stockbridge position to 
push Edwards toward Princeton. 

What were some of the things that influenced this 
middle aged man to leave close personal friends, a commu¬ 
nity which for the most part displayed trust and respect 
for him, a position that provided financial security and 
the all important opportunity to write and study? Public 
knowledge of his being offered a new position would give 
those who wanted him removed from Stockbridge an oppor¬ 
tunity to renew hostilities. The almost constant threat 
of Indian attack gave rise to concern for his family’s 
safety. By moving to Princeton he would be able to assist 
his daughter Esther Burr, the widow of Aaron Burr whose 
death had created the vacancy he was to fill. Edwards had 
had some success as a tutor and administrator at Yale, as 
a private mentor to young men aspiring to the ministry and 
as a teacher and administrator among the Indians. He was 
favorably impressed with New Jersey College and was well 
acquainted with its facilities, program and personnel. He 
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had been closely associated with this school even before 
he lost favor with Yale, his alma mater. He now had an 
opportunity to prove himself with a highly respected and 
growing academic institution. Throughout his life he had 
demonstrated an intense interest in things academic and 
intellectual. The position offered provided much that 

D 

Jonathan Edwards sought and it carried with it prestige. 

His estimation of his health, energy and skills 
appear to have been excellent. He realized he had to 
reduce his work load and acted positively to accomplish 
this change. He appears to have compromised some regard¬ 
ing his goals and seems to have been unclear concerning 
his order of priorities. In addition, there is no evi¬ 
dence that his ability to relate had improved nor that he 
was less rigid. 

Modeling and Bridge Building Ability 

Jonathan Edwards* ability to establish relation¬ 
ships and act as a model merits a score of four (4). He 
demonstrated success as a father, husband, bread-winner 
and as a son. He maintained a good relationship with his 
father and his own children throughout his life. His mar¬ 
riage, his family and home were admired by others. He 

O 

McGiffert, op. cit ., pp. 204-06; and Aldridge, 
op. cit ., pp. 58-59. 
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provided adequate financial income and apparently only 
once during thirty years of marriage experienced a severe 
money crisis. Inabilities appropriately considered here 
include his refusal to change his approach in the face of 
failure, his judgmental attitude toward others which 
interferred with relationships, and his apparent need to 
suffer.^ 

His success in life-roles is evident in this state¬ 
ment of conditions at Stockbridge just prior to his death: 

According to ministerial standards, he had a dig¬ 
nified living. He owned his homestead and several 
hundred acres of land, enough to take care of his 
needs. His wife and three unmarried daughters had 
accepted the life of the village, had made their 
place, and were content. His son Timothy, just grad¬ 
uated from college, already has prospects. His three 
younger children had grown up on the frontier and 
knew no other background. A little way down the 
street, his oldest daughter, Sarah Parsons, was bring¬ 
ing up her family of young children. There was no 
loneliness for his kin. His ministerial friends . . • 
came frequently, bringing him news and books. His 
two closest friends, . . . were only a few miles 
away.*® 

During all of Edwards' life time he enjoyed a good rela¬ 
tionship with his father, the most important person in his 
life. While serving the church in Northampton he fre¬ 
quently rode horseback down the river to East Windsor 
where he visited or preached for him. 1 ^ Guests in the 


^McGiffert, op. cit ., pp. 132-38. 
^Winslow, op. cit .. p. 313. 
^McGiffert, op. cit .. pp. 51, 97. 


i 
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i 

Edwards 1 home praised their gracious hospitality and at 

i 

least one said the family was ”the most agreeable Family 

12 

I was ever acquainted with.” 

i 

Emotional Flexibility 

Although Edwards displayed some of the necessary 
ji characteristics he is not considered to have been a person 
with a high degree of emotional flexibility. His score in 

j 

f this category is three (3). 

He was able to find satisfaction in at least one 

\ 

T 

1 new situation even though he required considerable time to 
adjust. Reference is being made to his move from North¬ 
ampton to Stockbridge and the five years he consumed in 

13 

obtaining reasonable harmony. He had very few close 
intimate friends even though he worked constantly with 
j people. One of his biographers said, "Jonathan Edwards 

i lacked tactfulness, and he lacked it pitifully. ... to 

j 

! say unpleasant things other than unpleasantly was not 

( 14 

| among his talents.” He was a shy, retiring person who 
j often acted on poor judgment. 

i "^Winslow, op. cit ., p. 131. 

■* 13 

Aldridge, op. cit ., pp. 42-58. 

14 

Winslow, op. cit ., p. 281. 

I 

j 
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Perhaps it was because of the minister’s position 
at the time he lived but whatever the reason he seems to 
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have participated in very few civic and social activities. 
However, he was active in ministerial functions. 

The severe depression he suffered at the loss of 
friends may have been worsened by his own frail body. 

From 1725 until his death he had long recurring illnesses 
almost every year. Dieting became a necessity. Ola 
Winslow, in her biography says, 

As he grew older and held himself more rigorously 
to a cloistered life and longer hours of study, his 
health grew increasingly precarious. Asceticism 
became both a cause and a result of his frailty. Lack 
of vitality, weakness and pain also explain much as to 
his somber view of life . 15 

The longest sickness of his life lasted from July to 

December, 1754. This sickness coupled with the death of a 

minister friend in Scotland so affected Edwards that he 

16 

began considering his own imminent death. 


Well Integrated Personality 

This is another cetegory in which Edwards is con¬ 
sidered to have given evidence of severe deficiencies. He 
received a score of three (3). 


•^ Ibid . 9 p. 93. 

^Aldridge, op. cit . t p. 97. 
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In this area his weaknesses outnumber his 
strengths. His strong points are seen to be: 

(a) His mental powers. 

(b) The ability to accomplish significant work 
despite illness and physical limitations. 

(c) interest in several subjects. 

His weaknesses include: 

(a) Insecure feelings relative to his self-worth. 

(b) A relatively inactive withdrawn anti-social 
manner of living. 

(c) An unhappy attitude toward life. 

(d) His apparently abnormal eating habits which 
may have contributed to his poor health. 

(e) His extreme emphasis on the writing he sought 
to accomplish. 

(f) Feeling that he was past the prime of life and 
visibly deteriorating. 

Jonathan Edwards is called a philosopher, a theo¬ 
logian, an American genius and an intellectual giant. His 
greatness is seen to be, ”In a word, ... the greatness 
of one who had a determining part in initiating and 
directing a popular movement of far-reaching consequence, 

and who in addition, laid the foundations for a new system 

17 

of religious thought, also of far-reaching consequence.” 

Often he accomplished difficult tasks while in poor 
health. In 1753 he started what is probably his best 


17.,, 


Winslow, op. cit ., pp. 1, 325. 
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J 

\ known literary work, The Freedom of the will . At the time 
his health was very bad; his enemies were attacking him 

I verbally and he was under an unusually heavy work load. 

He began to write in the fall of 1753 and the book was 

published October 17, 1754. 18 

Most of his interests were religion oriented be- 

S cause religion was both his entertainment and his life; 

' however, he did concern himself with a few non-religious 

i pursuits. He was an ardent reader and only three-fourths 

of what he read pertained to religion. He kept a record 

of books that interested him in his Catalogue , an eight by 

ten inch forty-three page homemade notebook. Herein he 

I recorded titles, authors, and comments about books. Among 

| the seven hundred entries more than twenty books of 

science are mentioned and about fifteen geography books 

receive attention. His notes indicated that he wanted to 

i read about electricity, astronomy, etiquette, shorthand, 

19 

poetry and bee keeping. In addition to reading and 

writing Jonathan Edwards* recreation consisted of chopping 

wood for about one-half hour each day in the winter and in 

20 

the summer he walked and rode horseback. 

18 Ibid., p. 297. 

18 Ibid., pp. 120-22; and McGiffert, op. cit ., 
pp. 99-101. 

20 

McGiffert, op. cit .. p. 94. 


I 
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He had many weaknesses that indicate that he had 
less than an ideally-balanced personality. Edwards often 
doubted the validity of his own conversion experience and 
perhaps more than any other thing this uneasiness was 
behind his persistent unhappiness. He felt that every man 
had a corrupt disposition. During his entire life he 
remained isolated and never developed the ability to 
socialize effectively. He considered a normal appetite to 
be a sinful temptation and its satisfaction a hindrance to 
mental functioning. He chose foods that could be quickly 
digested in order to save time for study and contempla¬ 
tion. Study and writing consumed large portions of his 
time. Edwards was convinced that he had given the best 
years of his life to his ministry in Northampton, and at 

Stockbridge he felt that his body became more frail with 

21 

each passing winter. 

He does not appear to have been a man who derived 
self-worth, wholeness and joy from his personality attri¬ 
butes and activities. 

Identity or Self-Concept 

Jonathan Edwards' answer to the question, Who am 
I?, appears to be quite clear. He saw himself as a man 

^Winslow, op. cit ., pp. 67, 73, 313, 314. 


i 
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22 

elected by God to live as a vehicle of God's grace. His 
chief aim and the chief end of all men, according to him, 
was always to glorify and enjoy God who continually com¬ 
municates himself to the world. Every man was seen by 
him to have been created by God to know and love him. 

They are to behave as God behaves and their perfection is 

23 

to have the same nature as his perfection. Because of 
his narrow and very special view of himself and the manner 
in which he related to men, Edwards' Identity score is 
three and one-half (3.5). 

Some of the things that he conceived to be common 
in all men greatly influenced his own self-concept. He 
contended that every person is naturally stupid concerning 
God. They all have natural attributes which dominate 
them. These inferior qualities include self-love, natural 
appetites and passions which humans express in personal 
liberty, honor and pleasure. In order to overcome these 
natural deficiencies one must maintain positive good or 
divine principles which can only be acquired through God's 
grace. When a person is in right relationship with God he 
may know the "spiritual, holy, and divine, summarily com¬ 
prehended in divine love; wherein consisted the spiritual 


j 


22 Ibid., p. 80. 

2 ^McGiffert, op. cit.» p. 179. 
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! 


image of God, and man’s righteousness and true holi- 
24 

ness." God is always available to every man and he 
bestows his grace upon those with whom he is well pleased. 

Man’s emotional nature was thought to be the "prin¬ 
cipal and original seat" of his religious consciousness. 
Therefore emotion was important and received considerable 
emphasis. Conversion was an emotional experience neces¬ 
sary to establishing the right relationship with God. 
Edwards had such an experience and throughout his life had 
visions of the divine presence. He took the principle of 
all religion from his own search. He had found God to be 
in the process of fitting men for another world. 

He saw himself as a Christian minister engaged in 
God’s work. He felt that he was personally responsible 

for the welfare of his parishioners' souls and that he was 

25 

accountable to God. This and more was in the mind of a 
man who was often in doubt about his personal spiritual 
condition. The religion of heaven provided the only 
appropriate standard of measurement and this was his 
standard for Christian attainment. He and all men re¬ 
ceived their purpose and tasks from God of whom they are a 

24 Aldridge, op. cit ., pp. 122-24. 

25 McGiffert, op. cit ., p. 133. 
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part as a result of divine emanation. But for him God was 

26 

always God and men were but worms. 

Edwards* beliefs and feelings concerning his rela¬ 
tionship to that which was not him were prevalent in the 
world before his time. According to Alfred Aldridge, to 
some degree they are evident in the works of Berkeley, 
Shaftesbury and Hutcheson; many elements can be found in 
systematic presentations of Calvinism; contemporary eight¬ 
eenth century theological discourses here and abroad con¬ 
tained many of them; and they appear in the sinner-revival 

complex that recurs as a psychological manifestation 
27 

toward life. 

He assumed that there was a God and that God was 
perfect. His God was inscrutable, immutable and unpre¬ 
dictable. He created the world out of nothing and all 
that exists is utterly dependent on him. Nothing in all 
the cosmos is at random for every event has a cause. 

There is no spontaneous behavior. Edwards’ determinism 
was monistic and universal. Since all that is or has been 
proceeded from God he is the total order of things. God 

is space; God is mind; and God is the source of intui- 

. . 28' 
tions. 


26 Ibid., pp. 

182 

1 

00 

LP 

• 


^Aldridge, 

op. 

cit., pp. 

164-65 

2ft 

McGiffert, 


cit., p. 

174. 
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| By creating human beings God increased the knowl- 

i edge and love of himself. As men come to know him and 

J love him they fulfill the purpose for which they were 

$ 

1 created. Man and God share the ultimate goal and that is 

I 29 

J to glorify and enjoy God, forever. 

1 

| He believed that creation was a continuous process 

and that God personally manipulated the processes of 
nature. Because of their mutual dependency he saw a 
logical relationship between natural occurrences and the 
shortcomings of men. 

Men are to seek perfection. This is accomplished 
by obeying the will of God and becoming aligned with the 
dominant tendency of the universe. The measure of man's 
perfection depends upon his ability to live in contempla¬ 
tion of the divine excellency and to express love to his 
fellow creatures in proportion to their actual or poten¬ 
tial excellency. Love was to be expressed to an object 
as it merited love and in proportion to its loveliness. 

In addition, all persons have moral and religious obliga¬ 
tions toward their neighbor, their work and their 
family."* 0 

29 Ibid., p. 179. 

30 Ibid., pp. 113, 178, 179. 
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Analysis and Conclusions 

Jonathan Edwards was a God-intoxicated puritan who 
tried to change the course of a liberalizing cultural 
trend with an outdated theological system. His doctrines 
were often at variance with what men knew from life expe¬ 
riences and they occasionally failed because they could 
not be reconciled to human nature. He could not see that 
puritan principles were sometimes inappropriate. He was 
undoubtedly an intellectual giant, but he seems to have 
been a failure as an enabler who could establish and main¬ 
tain deep meaningful relationships with widely varying 
personalities. He was not a very creative man and, 
broadly viewed, he did not cope creatively with some of 
his middle age crises. His Middle Age Life Style inven¬ 
tory Score is 17.5. 

Edwards' ideas concerning worthiness probably ac¬ 
count for some of his unhappiness. He felt that man had a 
natural inclination to exalt himself and depend upon inner 
sources for power, goodness and happiness. This tendency 
brought corruption because the human soul's value was 
determined by its ability to reflect God's glory. As he 

understood God's will with regard to his own life, his 

31 

whole life was to be completely dominated by God. 

31 

Herbert Wallace Schneider, The Puritan Mind (Ann 
Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 1930), pp. 104-11. 


I 
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I 



Whether or not Jonathan Edwards shared his essen¬ 
tial being with others is difficult if not impossible to 
determine. That depended upon his identity. Arthur 
McGiffert, Jr., has said, "Even his most intimate friends 
did not know his mind as fully as we do today and casual 

acquaintances were justified in thinking of him as inter- 

32 

ested almost solely in the Calvinistic tradition.” 

IV. SUMMARY 

The intensive interviews using the Middle Age Life 
Style Inventory produced an abundance of information. 
Several answers to the same question were obtained so that 
consistency was easily verifiable. The material obtained 
by interview readily converted to the written case form 
used in Cases No. 1 and No. 2 as they appear here. No 
difficulty was encountered in scoring the cases after the 
answers to the questions were obtained from the tape. 
However, answering the Inventory questions from the taped 
records of responses was very time consuming and labori¬ 
ous. 

Considerable difficulty was experienced in obtain¬ 
ing answers to inventory questions from the biographies of 
Jonathan Edwards. A large amount of interpretation and 
reading between the lines was required. However, by using 


32 


McGiffert, op. cit .. p. 171, 
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; the Scoring Key and the evaluation statements it contains, 

j relatively rapid progress was possible. Near the end of 

4 the time devoted to collecting the answers for the Edwards 
case it became obvious that experience with the model and 
the questions was beginning to pay off in improved effi¬ 
ciency. It is quite apparent that several questions in 
the inventory could not be answered, but this fact did not 
appear to invalidate the evaluation of this man's life 
style. 

| An unexpected bonus resulted from the use of the 

: Inventory questions in intensive interviews. Evidently 

: there is considerable cathartic value in this combination. 

■j 

l Six of the nine people interviewed voluntarily reported 

I 

| that they felt that they had benefited from the experi- 
| ence. They reported their post interview feelings as 

I relaxed, relieved, unusual calm and pleasantly tired. 
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CHAPTER III 


THE THEOLOGICAL SIGNIFICANCE OF SOME \ 

MIDDLE AGE ISSUES CONSIDERED WITH 
REFERENCE TO REINHOLD NIEBUHR'S 

I 

THEOLOGICAL VIEWS 

I. MAN'S INBORN THEOLOGICAL CONCERN \ 

£ 
|j 

Every person has an understanding of man which 

includes theological questions and unconditional concern ij 

.\ 

about the answers. In order to be classified as theolog- ij 

ical a question must have as its object that which an ii 

I 

individual perceives as posing a threat to his existence || 

! 

or as providing for its redemption. The structure, mean- ij 

ing and destiny of life are subjects that concern all men 

and when they are raised to the highest level of impor¬ 
tance (ultimate concern) they become theological matters. j 

Concerns of this magnitude are facts of human experience. j 

j 

II. MIDDLE AGE CRISES HEIGHTEN MEN'S CONCERN AND OFTEN j 

! 

POSE A THREAT TO AN INDIVIDUAL'S EXISTENCE j 

i 

i 

i 

Earlier in this study a number of positive state- j 

i 

I ments have been made about the twenty year period that 

•| 1 

makes up that phase in life called middle age. For in- j 

stance, it is the best time of life; significant person¬ 
ality development normally occurs and is necessary during 
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these years; growth and development during the middle 
years prepares persons to enter the next state in the life 
cycle; and this is a time for opening up new horizons by 
utilizing new freedom and more time to pursue new inter¬ 
ests which can endure throughout the second half of life. 
There are also negative aspects to be considered. The 
opportunities and possibilities that arise during the 
middle years are accompanied with threatening crises. 

| Some crises which are unique to middle age arouse 

concerns in middle aged persons that they have never 
before experienced and several, if not the majority, of 
the critical issues associated with the second half of 
life have theological connotations. This is not to say 
that individuals live for forty years without feeling that 

>■ 

! their existence has been threatened. It simply means that 

| during the middle years some matters are encountered in 

| such a way that more than superficial awareness takes 

) 

| place in the contending person. Communication takes 

i 

I 

• place because at this particular instant there is an 

i 

I active transmitter in contact with a responding receiver 

j and perhaps these conditions have not been met prior to 
this time. 

Crisis situations often give rise to more than one 

concern and it becomes difficult or impossible to isolate 

f 

a specific most important issue. This is certainly true 

i 
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for middle age crises. The following list contains exam¬ 
ples of crises and some of the concerns that can result: 


ij 

3 


Crisis : 

Concern: 


Physical changes viewed as body deteriora 
tion. 

What is the meaning of my life? 


Crisis : Grown children leave home or retirement. 

Concern : Who am I? 

What is my essential being? 

What is the meaning of my life? 

Crisis : Death of contemporaries, friends and 

parents. 

Concern : What is the meaning of life? 

Why must I die? 

Crisis : Feeling that life is no longer mounting and 

unfolding. 

Concern : What is the meaning of my life? 

What is my relationship to all that is not me? 
Am I worthy? 

Am I unique? 


These are but a few of the crucial problems and the inter¬ 
related theological issues that are prevalent during mid¬ 
dle age. The point that is being made is that in the 
second half of life many persons begin to contend with 
theological issues and this period may be the time in most 
men f s lives when theology is most relevant and most 
needed. 

Persons who feel that their existence is threatened 
or perceive that there is a power that can save their 


existence are theologically concerned. Numerous changes 
during middle age are viewed as threats to existence and 
the persons who experience changes in this way ask out of 
ultimate concern: What is the meaning of my life?, Who 
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| am I?, and What is my relationship to all that is not me? 

| There are no acceptable answers to these questions apart 
| from a doctrine of man and a doctrine of man has a theo- 

i 

i logical essence. It is clear that an informed construc- 
! tive theology could be helpful to persons who are contend- 

fi 

t 

| ing with the questions and issues of this nature. Rein- 

I 

1 hold Niebuhr’s theology and its underlying Christian 

i 

! foundation is seen to be this kind of resource. 

| III. REINHOLD NIEBUHR’S THEOLOGY AND CRUCIAL ISSUES 

| COMMON TO MIDDLE AGE 

The individual’s personal doctrine of man is 
i believed to be the most important theological issue for 
? the vast majority of middle aged persons. There seems to 
; be few, and perhaps no, middle age crises that can be 
| identified as unrelated to ideas and feelings concerning 
identity or mankind. Therefore, Niebuhr's doctrine of man 
is given more attention here than other aspects of his 

* 

theological position. 

Reinhold Niebuhr speaks in terms of man's relations 
with his fellow men in delineating the doctrine of man 
'j that forms the basis of his theological efforts. He finds 

j 

| two sources for his doctrine (1) an analysis of the human 
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situation (culture) and (2) Christian revelation.* As he 
sees it experience and faith are always intermixed. So, 
throughout his analysis of culture he includes his Chris¬ 
tian convictions and his analysis presupposes that faith 

2 

which he sees as the power and wisdom of God. 

The Human Situation 

In his analysis of the human situation Niebuhr con¬ 
cludes that Western culture currently bases its view of 
man on an amalgamation of the Biblical tradition and the 
classical Greek tradition, as expressed by Plato, Aris¬ 
totle and the Stoics. This brings about a marriage of two 
widely separated concepts. The classical tradition fos¬ 
tered a rationalism that placed high value on man's unique 
intellectual capacity and was also responsible for the 
view that the body is associated with evil while the mind 
or spirit is identified with good. Christianity, on the 
other hand, promotes an understanding of man which can be 
presented in three statements: (1) man is a unity con¬ 
sisting of body and spirit; (2) history is a meaningful 
realm whose natural vitalities are constantly being modi¬ 
fied as a result of man's freedom; and (3) man's 


1 Reinhold Niebuhr, The Nature and Destiny of Man 
(New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1943), I, I2f and 
137f. 

2 Ibid., II, 54f. 
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uniqueness is grounded in the Christian understanding of 

3 

the nature of God in his historical self-revelation. 


The Christian doctrine of creation affects the 

Christian’s view of the human situation. This distinctive 

understanding includes three basic concepts: God created 

the world out of nothing; the world is essentially good; 

4 

and God is the principle of life and form. 

He believes that the idea that man is created in 
the image of God has been the source of problems concern¬ 
ing man's creative and destructive natures. To say that 
man is created in the image of God is to suggest that man 
has faculties beyond rational faculties and does not refer 
to his capacity to reason. For Niebuhr the dignity of man 


is found in the radical nature of his freedom. 

Man is self-determining not only in the sense that 
he transcends natural process in such a way as to be 
able to choose between various alternatives presented 
to him by the processes of nature but also in the 
sense that he transcends himself in such a way that he 
must choose his total end. In this task of self- 
determination he is confronted with endless poten¬ 
tialities and he can set no limit to what he ought to 
be, short of the character of ultimate reality. Yet 
this same man is a creature whose life is definitely 
limited by nature and he is unable to choose anything 
beyond the bounds set by the creation in which he 
stands. 5 


* 3 

| Niebuhr, Ibid., I, 4f and 12f. 

| 4 Ibid., I, 167-69. 

5 Ibid., I, 162-63. 


1 
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Man is both the child of God and sinner. 

The fact that man can transcend himself in infinite 
regression and cannot find the end of life except in 
God is the mark of his creativity and uniqueness; 
closely related to this capacity is his inclination to 
transmute his partial and finite self and his partial 
and finite values into the infinite good. Therein 
lies his sin.6 

Man's sin results from his proud unwillingness to accept 
his finiteness. 

Niebuhr's view of the human situation is relevant 
to several issues that are crucial during middle age. 

There is the continuous problem of assessing one's capa¬ 
bilities in the existing situation. This is testing 
reality or analyzing one's personal human situation. 
Probably, at no other time in life is there greater need 
for persons to make such an appraisal and to accept their 
finiteness. This is especially true concerning physical 
strength and vigor because there is a reduction of both 
capabilities during this period in life. Not to accept 
this fact is to make a choice that goes beyond the limits 
set by nature. A similar problem exists concerning the 
appraisal of psychological attributes. 

There is the necessity during the middle years to 
accept one's accomplishments. Often middle age brings 
frustration and disappointment because few of life's 
ambitions have been achieved. Persons decide they have 


6 Ibid., I, 122. 
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j 

been dealt a dirty deal by fate or betrayed by their 
Creator. Some who do not experience the pain mentioned 
accept their roles as parts of ongoing creativity. They 
share in this continuous process by acting on the belief 

| that they can change their existing situation by modifying 

■■1 

| the surroundings or by altering their attitude and be¬ 
havior. In a real sense and to a limited extent man is 
self-determining as he chooses among the alternatives 
open to him. 

Faced with the natural physical changes that 
normally occur during middle age men often panic and 
become preoccupied with some aspect of their bodies. This 
behavior places undue emphasis on a portion of one’s per¬ 
sonality usually to the detriment of some part of the 
remainder. This is one form of denying the wholeness of 
persons (body plus mind or spirit) and is symptomatic of 
an individual's dissatisfaction with his psychological 
attributes. These individuals are said to lack "body 
transcendence." 

According to William John Wolf, Niebuhr's primary 

concern is to establish that "both the majesty and the 

tragedy of human life exceed the dimension within which 

7 

modern culture seeks to comprehend human existence." 

7 

Charles W. Kegley and Robert W. Bretall, Reinhold 
Niebuhr (New York: Macmillan, 1956), p. 235. 
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This he attempts by pointing out the relevance of the 

Q 

Christian explanation of the doctrine of man. 

I Revelation 

| Revelation is the second source of Niebuhr's doc- 

I trine of man. He sees two different kinds of revelation, 

I personal-individual revelation of God (personal religious 
’ experience) and a revelation of God in the context of 

social-historical experience. The difference is between 

I understanding man on the basis of his own private knowl¬ 
edge and understanding him in the light of public and 
ll 

I historical revelation. 9 

I 

I Some insight concerning man's ability to transcend 

I 

1 himself and the relation of that characteristic to revela- 

I 

| tion is important to Niebuhr's doctrine of man. As a 

function of his memory man can transport himself to a time 
I and place of his own choosing thereby, in a sense, sepa- 
1 rating himself from his immediate environment. This is 
1 the practice of imagining indeterminate perspectives. 

This human quality, man's memory, his imagination, and 
those attributes which make self-criticism possible are 
all related to general revelation.When they are 

\ 

1 -i- 

I Niebuhr, op. cit ., I, 122. 

9 Ibid., I, I25f. 

^Kegley, op. cit ., pp. 236-37. 
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; considered with reference to Niebuhr's description of per¬ 
sonal religious experience these components of man’s 

t 

j transcendent nature also take on religious significance. 

| The general revelation of personal human experi- 

ence, the sense of being confronted with a "wholly 
| other" at the edge of human consciousness, contains 

j three elements, two of which are not too sharply 

defined, while the third is not defined at all. The 
') first is the sense of reverence for a majesty and of 

dependence upon an ultimate source of being. The 
;j second is the sense of moral obligation laid upon one 

% from beyond oneself and of moral unworthiness before 

| a judge. The third, most problematic of the elements 

f in religious experience, is the longing for forgive- 

:( ness. 11 

* 

| The elements described in this quotation from Niebuhr seem 
! to acquire added significance when they are considered in 
the light of the social-historical revelation of the Bible 
in which God is revealed as Creator, Judge and Redeemer. 

During adulthood and especially in the middle 
years there is usually a reorientation and firming up of 
personal religious ideas and beliefs. Adult religion 
normally becomes more than the replay of childhood expe- 
| riences. The religion of mature adult personalities is a 
synthesis of many elements including: dependency needs, 
the reliving of family and cultural structures, protection 
, against fear, a system of beliefs which may contain both 
| rational and irrational components and other need 


11 


Niebuhr, op. cit ., I, 131, 
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fulfilling ingredients. Some individuals deny that they 
have any religious inclination and claim to have no need 
for such. 

Jung compared the religious urge of the second 
half of life to man's sex drive and power drive. Accord¬ 
ing to Esther Harding, 

Gradually as the years went on, he [Jung] came to 
realize that, important as the sexual and power drives 
in the individual undoubtedly are, especially during 
I the first half of life, there is a third element that 

! is at least as important, a psychic need that even 

takes precedence over the earlier impulses during the 
* second half of life, and that to disregard this factor 

l of psychic life leads to sickness and unhappiness just 

as surely as repression of the other two elements does 
1 in younger persons. This is the religious urge, a 

psychic impulse that is directly connected with the 
drive inherent in every living organism to perfect 
itself by becoming a complete, a whole, individual. 12 

; He defined religion as, 

j 

j a careful consideration and observation of certain 

i dynamic factors that are conceived as "powers”: 

| spirits, daemons, gods, laws, ideas, ideals, or what¬ 

ever name man has given to such factors in his world 
I as he has found powerful, dangerous, or helpful enough 

to be taken into careful consideration, or grand, 
j beautiful, and meaningful enough to be devoutly wor- 

| shipped and loved. 12 

1 

This definition seems to be quite relevant to Niebuhr's 
■1 view of general revelation. In addition, Jung considered 
j the use of one's ability to transcend himself to be 

j _ 

i i ? 

i M. Esther Harding, "Jung's Influence on Contem- 

1 porary Thought," Journal of Religion and Health, I 
J (April 1962), 255. 

13 

Carl G. Jung, Psychology and Religion (New York: 
Pantheon Books, 1958), p. 8. 
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beneficial as a religious practice. Spiritual elements or 
powers and forces that transcend the personal realm are to 
be met in religious experiences, in imagination, in hallu¬ 
cinations, in instinctual states of anxiety, or fear, or 
elation, in dreams and in other inner experiences. Jung's 
: views concerning man's ability to transcend himself and 

Niebuhr's views on the subject appear to be very com¬ 
patible. They both affirm this human attribute and the 

| 14 

i role it plays in religious experience and revelation, 
i Every person whether he is religious or not has his 

I 1 

it 

own private system of ultimate values which is directly 
related to matters of conscience, morality and guilt. 
During adulthood there is a change in conscience which is 
evident in middle age attitudes and behavior. It is men- 

■; 

I 

| tioned here because of the influence social-historical 
\ revelation has on man's conscience and because of specific 
| middle age problems related to value systems and con- 
] science. Crises which fit into this category often arise 
\ out of matters associated with broken relationships and 
sex. One example is found among middle aged children who 
feel guilty as a result of being estranged from their 
parents or their own children. Another is seen in guilt 

| 

■| ridden sexual behavior that is emotionally dissociated 

1 14 

Harding, op. cit ., p. 255. 
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from the self-image and the creative aspects of human 
relationships. 

Conscience is a human attribute that emerges during 
the life process. In early childhood it is a "must" feel¬ 
ing arising out of fear of punishment for doing or not 
doing something. The "feel" of conscience during adult¬ 
hood is an "oughtness" based on value-related obligation 
and it is not usually connected with a fear of punishment. 
Three changes take place in the process of moving from a 
must-consciousness to an ought-consciousness: (1) Inter¬ 
nal sanctions are substituted for external ones through 
the processes of identification and introjection; 

(2) Choices grounded in preference, self-respect and 
"ought" replace those attributable to prohibition, fear 
and must. This occurs to the extent that individuals 
develop self-images and value systems; (3) Behavior comes 
under the direction of self-guidance based on a broad 
system of values as specific habits of obedience are 
abandoned. This system of values is informed and influ- 
( enced by a person's religious beliefs and in this way 

religious principles become integral parts of individual 
consciences. 15 

15 Gordon W. Allport, Becoming (New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1955), pp. 72-74. 


i 
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As inputs to value systems the principles and be¬ 
liefs of Christianity become parts of long-range goals and 
affect ideal self-images. This means that Christian his¬ 
tory and experience is very active in the moral aspects of 
lives influenced by this religion, persons do alter their 

i. 

behavior in accordance with their feelings of moral obli¬ 
gation and moral worthiness which are dependent upon their 
understanding of their personal relationship with God. 

Christology 

The life and death of Christ became for the Chris¬ 
tian faith the revelation of God's character with partic¬ 
ular reference to the unsolved question of Hebrew religion 
concerning the way God's judgment relates to God's mercy 
and God's wrath relates to God's forgiveness. The Chris¬ 
tian answer was, 

The good news of the gospel ... that God takes 
the sinfulness of man into Himself; and overcomes in 
His own heart what cannot be overcome in human life, 
since human life remains within the vicious circle 
of sinful self-glorification on every level of moral 

advance.16 

I 

This answer was expressed by the Church in doctrines of 
atonement. 

Niebuhr's Christology is concerned with the per¬ 
sonal and social aspects of man's situation. Christ 

1 g 

Niebuhr, op. cit ., I, 142. 

i 
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reveals the character of God in historical action and he 

l 

reveals man's essential nature in his incarnation. Christ 
. is the incarnation of perfect love and he has shown that 
man's essential nature is love. God created man to live 
in love with his fellow men and created him in love for 
love. 

Man's ability to express love and to receive love 
during the second half of life is a very crucial issue. 

To say that man's essential nature is love is to infer 
that he must love or perish. Those who accept this prem¬ 
ise and the view that the basic purpose of life is to 
create and preserve new life are severely threatened by 
the loss of the power to reproduce, others who do not 
accept this biological viewpoint but over-identify love 
with sexual performance are imperiled to a lesser extent 
by middle age changes in sexual ability. It is quite 
obvious that there must be a deeper and fuller meaning of 
love. The story of Christ reveals the Christian concept 
of the infinite power of love. 

| Man's deepest need is to be loved and his purpose 

is to love his fellow men. This process involves accept¬ 
ance, forgiveness and responsibility. In order to accept 
a person the acceptor must know himself to be fallible and 
in need of forgiveness. This is where the process of 
accepting begins. The mature person is able to love 
because he has been loved and because his love of others 
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I 

I 

I 

* i 

-\ \ 

I 82 I 

has been accepted* The loving person acts responsibly j 

with reference to the loved one's interests and needs. j 

According to Christianity the perfect love and forgiveness | 

of God (that revealed in Christ) seeks to work through \ 

man's imperfect loves, acceptances and forgiveness. [ 

Sin 

i j 

; i' 

Christianity labels man a sinner and identifies his 

sinful act as rebellion against God. The Christian diag- j 

; nosis of human evil, as Niebuhr reads it, finds evil at 

! i 

the very center of man located in his will. Man's sin :j 

arises out of his willful refusal to acknowledge the j 

finite and determinate character of his existence. His j 

sin is more than defiance of God because man has been 
tempted. In his finiteness and freedom he is tempted to 
transgress the bounds God has set for his life. 

Anxiety exists as a human internal precondition of 
sin. It stems from man's constant state of freedom 

i 

opposed by boundness and his limitedness held in check by 
j limitlessness. Anxiety is not sin. It is both the source 

7 

of creativity and the temptation (precondition) to sin. :■ 

According to Niebuhr, orthodox Christianity "has 

consistently defined unbelief as the root of sin, or as 

17 

the sin which precedes pride." He identifies unbelief 

17 Ibid., I, 183. 

) ^ .. . 

i 
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18 

or mistrust as the basic and primal sin. In a discus¬ 
sion dealing with the pessimism of Greek tragedy, that of 
the philosophers and the Christian interpretation of life 
he states. 

The tragedy of human history consists precisely in 
the fact that human life cannot be creative without 
being destructive, that biological urges are enhanced 
and sublimated by daemonic spirit and that this spirit 
cannot express itself without committing the sin of 

pride. 

He also finds that Christianity has historically defined 

sin as pride. His justification for this claim includes 

20 

the Fall story of the Old Testament; a Pauline passage 

in the New Testament ("They changed the glory of the 

incorruptible God into an image made like unto corruptible 
21 

man") ; Augustinian theology; and the work of Pascal, 

22 

Luther and Calvin. The point is that Niebuhr identifies 
sin as pride and in doing so establishes a somewhat con¬ 
fusing hierarchy made up of temptation (anxiety), willful 
unbelief or mistrust, pride and sensuality. 

Man's unwillingness to accept his finiteness arises 
basically from his unbelief and is expressed primarily as 
pride. The manifestation of the sin of pride takes vari¬ 
ous shapes—pride of power, pride of learning, pride of 


18 Ibid., 

If 

289. 

l 9 

ibid., l» 

10-11. 

20 Ibid., 

If 

179-80. 

21 Ibid., I, 

186. 

22 Ibid., 

If 

186-87n. 
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goodness and pride of theology. Man sins in freedom, that 
is, he knows he is responsible for his choices and his 
subsequent actions. 

As Niebuhr views man’s situation he sees sin to be 
inevitable but not necessary. Man is free to strive to 
become what he can potentially be and he inevitably at¬ 
tempts to escape his human limitations in the process. 

The human essence includes an everlasting urge to break 
through human finitude. Man sins when he pretends not to 
be mortal. 

The pride of power can be observed in two forms. 

In one case man's drive for self-sufficiency without 
recognizing the contingent character of his existence. 

He acts as if he is in control of an unbounded destiny. 

The other form is lust for power manifested by persons 
who are not satisfied with their importance. This is a 
symptom of insecurity. 

The pride of learning and the pride of power are 
closely related. A similarity can be seen in will-to- 
I power which is one manifestation of pride of learning. 
Knowledge is often a much sought after commodity among 
those who desire power and position. Human freedom and 
human insecurity come together in the pride of learning 
to feed the behavior of men who deceive themselves and 
hide behind the screen of intellectualism. One danger in 
the pride of learning is that a virtue can become the 


i 
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motivating force behind a sin. This particular sin is 
found among persons with widely different vocational 
interests and levels of intelligence. It was at the core 
of the struggle between Jesus and the Pharisees. Niebuhr 
finds that it was behind the Protestant Reformation's 
issue concerning grace versus works. 

The pride of goodness can hardly be separated from 
intellectual pride because it permeates it at all levels. 
It is a part of claims to the right answer, the correct 
way and the highest truth. It becomes an essential ingre¬ 
dient in the sinner's value system when he establishes his 
own "good" quality as the standard for measuring moral 
value. The interconnectedness of moral pride and intel¬ 
lectual pride is the subject of this quotation from 
Niebuhr. 


Moral pride is revealed in all "self-righteous" 
judgments in which the other is condemned because he 
fails to conform to the highly arbitrary standards of 
the self. Since the self judges itself by its own 
standards it finds itself good. It judges others by 
its own standards and finds them evil, when their 
standards fail to conform to its own. This is the 
secret of the relationship between cruelty and self- 
righteousness. When the self mistakes its standards 
for God's standards it is naturally inclined to 
attribute the very essence of evil to non-conform¬ 
ists. 23 

Self-righteousness results when private truth becomes the 
universal truth in the judgment and condemnation of 


23 Ibid., I, 199. 
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others. The self raises its own values to the level of 
divine values and becomes the judge who finds sin in 
others. 

The pride of theology is grounded in moral pride 
giving rise to questions concerning the categories of 
pride. Niebuhr questions whether the pride of theology 
or spiritual pride merits being placed in a classification 
by itself. The complications increase when the pride of 
self-righteousness becomes so serious that it becomes 
spiritual pride. This occurs when it culminates in self¬ 
deification and exerts control in the name of God. 

Niebuhr ” . , . points out that the more unmistakably 
pride appears in its own form and exhibits its true aim, 
the more clearly it shows itself to be the wilful repudi¬ 
ation and destruction of man’s original position” before 

„ . 24 
God. 

Even though Biblical religion and classical Chris¬ 
tian theology, for the most part, defines sin as pride and 
self-love, the Hellenistic branch of Christianity tends to 
identify sin as lust and sensuality. Christianity usually 
explains sensuality as a confusion that results from a 
previous confusion in which the self replaces God as the 
center of existence. Niebuhr indicates that this 


24 

Hans Hofmann, The Theology of Reinhold Niebuhr 
(New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1956), p. 189. 
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explanation is unsatisfactory because such a view cannot 
give a consistent nor satisfying answer concerning the 
relationship between self-love and gratification. He 
defines selfishness as " . . . the destruction of life's 
harmony by the self's attempt to center life around 
itself." And based on this definition's being accurate 
he sees sensuality as " . . . the destruction of harmony 

within the self, by the self's undue identification with 

i 

' and devotion to particular impulses and desires within 

r itself." He says that, "The sins of sensuality, as ex¬ 

pressed for instance in sexual license, gluttony, extrav¬ 
agance, drunkenness and abandonment to various forms of 
physical desire, have always been subject to a sharper 
and readier social disapproval than the more basic sin of 
self-love." According to him Christian cultures partici- 
i pate with non-Christian cultures in the severe condemna- 

; tion of the sins of sensuality because sensuality is more 

1 25 

I obvious and easier to detect than selfishness. 

In Niebuhr's explanations the essence of original 

| sin seems to be man's unwillingness to acknowledge the 

‘j 

limits that have been set for him. Man's alienation from 
God results from ontological guilt and not from historical 
fate. 

_ 

I ^Niebuhr, op. cit ., I, 228. 
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Love vs. Sin in Man 


88 


The essential nature of man consists of two ele¬ 
ments and their corresponding perfections: 

(1) Natural endowments as a creature of nature. 

Perfection: Harmony of his impulses in community 
with others. 

(2) Man’s being a creature of freedom and spirit. 

perfection: Faith, hope and love (the three 

theological virtues). 

Man must perfect the theological virtues in order to 
experience freedom. 

Without faith in the providence of God man cannot 
be freed of the anxiety that drives him to sin; with¬ 
out hope he cannot face the future unafraid; without 
love he cannot relate himself creatively to his fellow 
men, for the self instinctively knows that beyond the 
norms of justice in any given situation there remains 
the imperative of a love which requires an I-Thou 
rather than an I-it relationship for its fulfill¬ 
ment.^® 

The Christian must maintain vigilance in the pres¬ 
ence of tyranny and social injustice. He must guard 
against deceptions and illusions that some permanent solu¬ 
tion for man’s problems has been developed. Every action 
and every social program is a compromise and an approxima¬ 
tion of justice. Appropriately conceived they are choices 
between available alternatives considered with reference 
to the law of love. 


26 , 


Kegley, op, cit . t p. 242, 
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Faith 

Niebuhr agrees with Kierkegaard's view that there 
must be a "leap” of faith in order to bridge the separa¬ 
tion that exists between man and God as a result of man's 
27 

sin. The process of overcoming this alienation depends 
upon God's initiative. Man cannot start the action. 
Therefore, reconciliation follows revelation and man 
responds to God. Man's role in this process requires a 
spirit of repentance and confession, a contrite heart. 

No greater crisis is encountered during middle age 
than that experienced by persons who lose sight of all 
reason for their existence. The lack of any reason to 
live is a threat to a person's existence and is therefore 
a theological issue. In order to live the second half of 
life individuals must have an adequate meaning and pur¬ 
pose for living. Some middle age crises are so threaten¬ 
ing to the identity of some persons that they make radical 
changes based on insufficient knowledge in drastic efforts 

j to avoid loss of identity. The personal attribute that is 

i 

j necessary for an individual to make a new commitment, 

under these circumstances, of sufficient depth to be con¬ 
sidered a life goal is faith. Such, "... a need helps 
to explain why faith is 'ultimate concern,' in which man 

\ Niebuhr, op. cit., II, 38n and 61. 

■ 

j 

3 

!i 

. :i 

& 

J] 

i 
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f 

i; 

i tends to relate absolutely to some relative, finite aspect 

of existence as if all existence depends upon it—because, 

28 

1 for the ego, it does!" One does not have an identity 

except in relationship. In order to have faith and an 

identity in ultimate terms, one must be in relationship 

!. with some form of the ultimate. For the Christian, this 

means that his very existence depends upon God’s relating 
29 

to him. 

The Christ event is God's redeeming act in history. 

! This is a totally unique happening in which man is con¬ 
fronted by God. Man's alienated condition has historical 
and natural components because the separation occurred in 
that setting. For this reason man must perfect his 
j natural endowments and those that result from his being a 

j 

j creature of freedom in order to restore his relationship 

i 

j with nature and history. Man in nature and man in history 

i 

come together in Jesus Christ and it is in this context 
that Christ is revealed as both the wisdom of God and the 
Power of God. 

28 

Leland Elhard, "Living Faith: Some Contributions 
of the Concept of Ego-identity to the Understanding of 
Faith," in peter Homans, The Dialogue Between Theology 
and Psychology (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1968), p. 148. 

29 Ibid., p. 149. 
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I 

; The Christian gospel nevertheless enters the world 

with the proclamation that in Christ both "wisdom" and 
"power" are available to man; which is to say that not 
only has the true meaning of life been disclosed but 
also that resources have been made available to ful¬ 
fill that meaning. In Him the faithful find not only 

"truth" but "grace. "30 


Grace 


There are two kinds of grace. The first is the 
mercy of God whereby forgiveness and hope comes to the 
person who receives assurance that his past sins are for¬ 
given. The other kind is enabling power which God im¬ 
plants in man. 

Grace represents on the one hand the mercy and for¬ 
giveness of God by which He completes what man cannot 
complete and overcomes the sinful elements in all of 
man's achievements. Grace is the power of God over 
man. Grace is on the other hand the power of God in 
man; it represents an accession of resources, which 
man does not have of himself, enabling him to become 
what he truly ought to be. It is synonymous with the 
gift of the "Holy Spirit." The Spirit is not merely, 
as in idealistic and mystical thought, the highest 
development of the human spirit. He is not identical 
with the most universal and transcendent levels of the 
human mind and consciousness. The Holy Spirit is the 
spirit of God indwelling in man.31 

Niebuhr delves deeper into the exposition of grace by 

studying the Catholic idea of grace "in us" and the 

Protestant concept of grace "for us." He concludes that 

a synthesis is necessary in order to help the modern 


j 3Q 

$ Niebuhr, op. cit ., II, 98. 

I 3l Ibid ., II, 98-99. 


1 

fi 
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generation find life meaningful and to prevent their gam¬ 
bling on mere historical growth. 

A new synthesis is therefore called for. It must 
be a synthesis which incorporates the twofold aspects 
of grace of Biblical religion, and adds the light 
which modern history, and the Renaissance and Reforma¬ 
tion interpretations of history, have thrown upon the 
paradox of grace. Briefly this means that on the one 
hand life in history must be recognized as filled with 
indeterminate possibilities. There is no individual 
or interior spiritual situation, no cultural or scien¬ 
tific task, and no social or political problem in 
which men do not face new possibilities of the good 
and the obligation to realize them. It means on the 
other hand that every effort and pretension to com¬ 
plete life, whether in collective or individual 
terms, that every desire to stand beyond the contra¬ 
dictions of history, or to eliminate the final cor¬ 
ruptions of history must be disavowed. 32 

His development of such a synthesis is included in his 

33 

work, The Nature and Destiny of Man, Chapter VIII. 


Puritanism 


Puritanism continues to be an important factor in 
the lives of many Americans because of its influence on 
life styles. It is often a negative factor in the lives 
of middle aged persons. Niebuhr indicates his awareness 
of this fact in some of the criticism he has directed at 
Puritanism and Calvinism. Jonathan Edwards who has become 
the symbol of the American Puritan adhered rigidly to Cal- 
vinistic theology in constructing his own theological 
system. 


i _ 

32 Ibid., II, 207. 


33 Ibid ., II, 2l3ff. 


i 
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The formation of a new and perfect society was the 
Puritan dream. Our forefathers believed they were called 
by God to create a new humanity in adherence to his guid¬ 
ance and will. America was seen as a nation set apart by 
God to make a new beginning for mankind and the American 
church was thought to be more pure than any church in 
Christendom. A sense of spiritual pride was born embody¬ 
ing the innocent beliefs that the colonists had left tyr¬ 
anny behind, had rid themselves of the European vices and 
were engaged in building a nation free of moral turpitude. 

The early Puritans in this country showed a lack of 
material motives and freely expressed their gratitude for 
the material prosperity they enjoyed. During the first 
years here the physical circumstances of life did not hold 
primary importance and the Puritan creed did not advocate 
prosperity as proof or fruit of virtue. However, the 
colonies continued to grow and experience material gains 
beyond their original expectations. 

According to Niebuhr two elements in the Calvin- 
istic creed changed American Puritanism from a faith 
capable of dealing with poverty and plenty in a routine 
manner to a religion preoccupied with the material wealth 
of the new community. "The element was the emphasis upon 
special providence. The other was the belief that godli¬ 
ness is profitable to all things, including prosperity in 
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34 

this life.” The belief developed that providence repre¬ 
sented specific divine acts directly associated with par¬ 
ticular human and historical situations. Eventually prov¬ 
idence was seen to act in punishing vice and rewarding 
virtue. Natural favors and natural catastrophes were 

35 

viewed as having some immediate moralistic significance. 

The Calvinistic idea that prosperity indicates 
divine favor is tied to the concept that prosperity is a 
necessary goal in the living of a godly life. Max Weber 
has indicated that Calvinism is responsible for the stand¬ 
ards of diligence, honesty and thrift which are essential 

3 6 

to our capitalistic system. And there is no doubt that 

the Puritan belief that virtue was the basis of prosperity 

led to a preoccupation with the material aspects of 
37 

life. 

Probably the most critical issues among middle 
aged persons are those concerned with the development and 
maintenance of personal identity. Ideally an individual 
acquires his self-concept in the developmental process 


34 

Reinhold Niebuhr, The Irony of American History 
(New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 19^4!), p. 50. 

3 5 Ibid . 

36 

Max Weber, The Protestant Ethic and the Spirit of 
Capitalism (New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1930). 

37 

Niebuhr, The Irony of American History , pp. 51- 
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which includes knowing himself as a unique person, accept¬ 
ing his self as worthy and sharing that worthy uniqueness 
with others. The ability to earn money, the position one 
occupies in his work or profession and the amount of ac¬ 
cumulated material wealth contribute heavily to one's 
identity. 

During the middle years advertising, the educa¬ 
tional process, mass production, the American standard of 
living and our particular brand of "democratic” social 
philosophy exert strong social pressure toward the contin¬ 
uance of the acquisition of material and wealth. The 
sources of this pressure are deeply grounded in Puritan 
principles and the Puritan ethic which include exhortation 
to work to earn and by dent of virtue to prosper. Faced 
with the crises of increased expense, stable or declining 
earning power and competition from the younger generation 
in one’s chosen work many persons experience some loss of 
identity. And the answer for some is to abandon the 
struggle for a continuity between self-concept and the 
perception of the self by significant others. They choose 
instead to search for material and comfort and in so doing 
follow to some extent the urgings of Puritanism. 

From Niebuhr’s point of view Calvinism was at once 
too pessimistic about the nature of man and too secure in 
the sanctification of the Christian. 
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His [Calvin's] frequent tendency to define sin as 
carnal desire rather than as primarily self-love, con¬ 
tributes to a new self-righteousness; for sainthood in 
terms of a completely disciplined life which has sub¬ 
ordinated all desires to a dominant purpose is a sim¬ 
pler possibility than a perfection which has excluded 
all egoistic elements from the dominant purpose. The 
history of Puritan self-righteousness reveals the 
weakness of Calvinism on this point. Calvin does not 
fully understand the law of love as the final law. 3 ® 

Calvin's emphasis upon the suppression of carnal desires, 

and his identification of righteousness with self- 

discipline is seen to be at variance with his definition 

of sin as pride. His passion for right doctrine and for 

the control of sensual impulses exceed his concern for 

39 

the love commandment. 

Puritanism has been a motivating force behind an 
unhealthy system of repression which sought to check the 
expression of emotions. This is especially true of the 
nineteenth century Victorian variety which is seen to have 
been an effort to rigidly structure human morality. 

Within those forms of American religion influenced by 
Puritanism there appears to have been a suspicion of hap¬ 
piness. This suspicion found expression in what was per¬ 
haps the greatest suppression of desires and natural tend¬ 
encies that has been manifested in human history. The 
result was, "... a negative emphasis upon what one did 


38 

Niebuhr, The Nature and Destiny of Man, II, 

200 - 01 . — _ 

39 Ibid., II, 201n. 
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not do rather than what one did, and in nineteenth century 

America broad masses of so-called moral people sought to 

40 

achieve happiness by being unhappy." Eventually in an 

effort to obtain semi-religious control of human behavior 

41 

"blue” laws and prohibition came into existence. 

The way in which specific individuals deal with 
particular middle age crises can be traced directly to 
some aspect of Puritanism that is operative in their 
lives. Among the more obvious problems are: the repres¬ 
sion of sexual impulses, the inability of middle age 
children to express hostile feelings toward their parents, 
stifling middle aged conservative attitudes and behavior 
(clinging to the right course, the right ideals and prin¬ 
ciples), over identification with one’s role as a worker 
and the inability to develop entertaining activities to 
occupy some leisure time. The latter difficulty could 
conceivably grow out of those attitudes that appear to 
say, "Eating, sleeping, and relaxing should be done for 

health, not for the pleasure they afford; and one should 

42 

play only that he can work the harder on the morrow." 
Evidently, there was widespread acceptance of the idea 
that pleasure was related to the devil. In any case a 

40 

Rollo May, The Springs of Creative Living (New 
York: Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1940), pp. 74, 163. 

41 Ibid . 42 Ibid., p. 164. 
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distortion of moral values which is traceable to Puritan¬ 
ism continues to affect American life styles and manifest 
itself in personality problems. 

The way in which Jonathan Edwards expressed Puritan 
ideals and his personal contributions to American Puritan¬ 
ism are important to the understanding of subsequent mani¬ 
festations of the movement. He took the essential doc¬ 
trine of Calvinism, "God claims an absolute sovereignty 
over each human soul, which being thus entirely dependent 

on him, is in itself insignificant and achieves value only 

43 

in so far as it reflects his glory," and using this as 

a foundation produced his own personal philosophy and the 

44 

Great Awakening. His theology and life style appear to 
be accurately described by Professor Herbert W. Schneider 
who says, 

The traditional Christian drama of salvation has 
accordingly many versions, some profound, some senti¬ 
mental; and when a somewhat original revision appears, 
like this of Edwards, the moralist is naturally inter¬ 
ested in asking whether it has been made in the direc¬ 
tion of presenting a more pleasing drama, or of pre¬ 
serving a greater fidelity to the underlying facts. 
Edwards idealism undoubtedly does the latter, and this 
in spite of his own preoccupation with the literal 
meaning of the Christian myth. Everything is treated 
according to its nature; that is, the events and char¬ 
acters in the plot consistently embody stable ideas 
in their empirical functions. The drama is clearly a 
tragedy. The natural sordidness of life and the 


43 

Herbert Wallace Schneider, The Puritan Mind (Ann 
Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 1930), p. 167. 


44 


Ibid. 
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difficulty of attaining excellence and beauty are 
faced relentlessly. Human life is a confusion, and 
the final separation of good and evil is a goal, not 
an actuality. Sin is damned, not transcended. No man 
is master of his own destiny, nor responsible to him¬ 
self alone. Only the love of pure beauty and of those 
beings in whom beauty is reflected makes life worth 
while. Beauty is its own end and justification. To 
it the wise man surrenders, whether he has enough 
grace to attain it or not, and the hope that it will 
some day be revealed without blemish or doubt sus¬ 
tains him. 

Edwards expressed a form of Puritanism devoid of provin¬ 
cialism and myth. He presented in poetic language a ver¬ 
sion of universal idealism that depicted the nature of 
moral ideas. This concept has been expressed in every 


IV. SUMMARY 

In summary, Niebuhr sees the Christian doctrine of 
man and the Christian doctrine of sin as much more than 
theories or abstract notions. They hold the key to the 
understanding of every human predicament and are equally 
important for the theologian, the political scientist and 
the social analyst. 

The doctrine of justification by faith is just as 
important to him as the two doctrines mentioned above. It 
provides a theme that threads its way through all of his 

45 Ibid., pp. 153-54. 

46 Ibid., p. 154. 


. ! 


j 
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work. All men share some form of sin and they are not 
fulfilled except in the kingdom of God. All strivings 
after justice and righteousness involve compromise and 
relative expressions of the law of love. Man is justified 
only in faith born of trust in God's grace and not by 
man's work. Both hope and energy for man's struggle in 
the service of God is derived from man's accepting God's 
forgiveness of him in his (man's) imperfection. 


i 
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CHAPTER IV 


MIDDLE AGE CRISIS: A CHALLENGE AND A TASK 
FOR PASTORAL COUNSELING 

I. MIDDLE AGED POPULATION INCREASING 

There are approximately sixty million middle aged 
persons in the United States and their number is increas¬ 
ing. Currently, they account for about thirty per cent of 
the total population. 1 The increase in America’s older 
citizens is attributable to population growth, immigra¬ 
tion, medical progress, and improved living conditions. 

The average life expectancy at birth has increased by 

seventy-five per cent during the last one hundred year 
2 

period. While the segment of our population which in¬ 
cludes persons middle aged and over is increasing, society 
is becoming more complex and the problems of adjustment to 
longer life are being multiplied. This situation seems to 
indicate that the crises and concerns of middle age will 
increasingly occupy the time of those who provide counsel¬ 
ing services. 

^.S. Bureau of the Census, Statistical Abstract of 
the United States . 91st ed. (Washington, D.C., 1970), 
pp. 8-9. 

2 

Clark Tibbitts, *• Aging as a Modern Social Achieve¬ 
ment,” in Clark Tibbitts and Wilma Donahue, Aging in 
Today* s Society (Englewood Cliffs: Prentice-Hall, 1960), 

p. 3. 
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II. PROBLEMS CHARACTERISTIC OF THIS AGE 


At a time when many of their number have the high¬ 
est income they will ever know and have reached their peak 
productivity, large numbers of persons in the second half 

]!. 

of life experience crises they are unable to resolve with¬ 
out help. The crises stem from biological, social and •; 

cultural, and psychological changes and the problems of I 

the period come in many forms. It is the time of the peak I 
incidence of alcoholism. There are more extra-marital 
sexual relations among educated people during middle age 

|i 

i 

than at any other age. This stage in life also knows the I 

highest incidence of physical illness with strong psychic ! 

3 j| 

components. Add to these observations one made by Jung j 

i 

i 

and the problems of the second half of life seem to have j 

even more significance for the clergy. He said, 

Among all my patients in the second half of life— 
that is to say, over thirty-five—there has not been 
one whose problem in the last resort was not that of 
finding a religious outlook on life. It is safe to 
say that every one of them fell ill because he had 
lost that which the living religions of every age have 
given to their followers, and none of them has been 
really healed who did not regain his religious out¬ 
look. 3 4 


3 

Seward Hiltner, "The Middle Years,' 1 Pastoral Psy¬ 
chology . VIII (November 1958), 8. 

4 

Carl G. Jung, Modern Man in Search of a Soul (New 
York: Harcourt, Brace & World), p. 229. 
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Many middle aged individuals who seek assistance with 
their personal problems apparently associate their diffi¬ 
culties with religion. This statement is based on the 
fact that large numbers of them seek out clergymen when 
they need help. 

1 

III. CLERGYMEN SEEN AS SOURCE OF HELP 

In a study of a cross section of the American adult 
population, performed by the University of Michigan's 
Survey Research Center for the Commission on Mental Ill¬ 
ness and Health, it was learned that forty-two per cent 
of the people who sought help for personal problems con¬ 
sulted clergymen.’* This study was mentioned in Chapter I 
and the information referred to is shown in Table I, 
Appendix C. No factual information was reported that 
showed why specific choices were made, however, data was 
compiled relating the sources of help chosen to the kinds 
of problems to be solved. These data appear in Table II, 
Appendix C. These statistics indicate that clergy is most 
( often consulted concerning marital problems, difficulties 

relating to personal adjustment, concerns involving 
children and issues centering on relationships. The 
inference is made that the problems presented to 
) _ 

I ^Gerald Gurin, Joseph Veroff and Sheila Feld, 

i Americans View Their Mental Health (New York: Basic Books, 
| 1960), p. 307. 

l 

J 

i 

•i 
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physicians, ministers and psychiatrists are quite simi¬ 
lar.^ Perhaps the search for an answer to the question, 
Why did forty-two per cent contact clergymen? should be 
shifted from the nature of the problem to the image of the 
clergy. The nurturing work of the ministry which has come 
to be called pastoral care has been consistently and his¬ 
torically provided in the pastoral duties of sustaining, 
guiding, reconciling and healing. There is widespread 
knowledge of this fact. 

The report mentioned above contains several dif¬ 
ferent kinds of information relevant to middle age life 
and pastoral counseling. It shows that twenty-seven per 

cent of the adult population has been motivated to find 

7 

professional help with some personal problem. There is 
also a conclusion that the difficulties mentioned most 
often by middle aged respondents are marital problems, 
nonjob adjustment problems in the self, and problems con¬ 
cerning relationships with children. They are indicated 
here in the order determined by the number of times each 

problem was reported. Table III, Appendix C, is a repro- 

8 

duction of the source used to make this listing. 

In a tabulation designed to depict the relationship 
of age to the source of help used, the middle aged person 

6 Ibid., p. 309. 7 Ibid ., p. 278. 

^Ibid ., p. 325. 
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is shown to make the following choices which are listed in 

the order of preference: clergymen, doctors and psychi- 
9 

atrists. The source for this statement is reproduced as 
Table IV, Appendix C. 

Please note when referring to the tables that age 
thirty-five to age fifty-four has been designated as mid¬ 
dle age for this specific data. There is no way to ex¬ 
tract information from this material that conforms to the 
forty to sixty age span which is considered to be middle 
age throughout the remainder of this work. 

The referenced Joint Commission on Mental Illness 
and Health report is seen to reveal that clergymen are 
contacted by adult persons who are seeking help with per¬ 
sonal problems more often than other professionals and 
that middle aged persons contact clergymen first with 
their marital, child related and adjustment problems. The 
clergymen of this nation seem to have an excellent oppor¬ 
tunity to serve people who are asking them for help. 

These opportunities seem to fit well within the work of 
the ministry as it is revealed in history. The problems 
that people are reported to be bringing to clergymen also 
appear to be the responsibility of the Church. 

^Ibid., p. 333. 
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IV. ALTERNATIVES OPEN TO THE CLERGY 

The clergyman who is contacted by an individual in 
search of help with a personal problem can respond in at 
least two appropriate ways. He can choose to provide the 
help that appears to be needed or he can refer the trou¬ 
bled person to some other source of help. Both alterna¬ 
tives are seen to be types of counseling when the help 
the minister provides involves some kind of counseling 
relationship. It is pastoral counseling when it is per¬ 
formed by a pastor in a pastoral setting and is in keeping 
with both the counselor's and the counselee's image expec¬ 
tations with regard to the pastor's role."^ Referral 
counseling is one of several types of pastoral counseling 
and is one of the alternatives mentioned above. 

Pastoral Counseling 

Pastoral counseling is a specialty within the min¬ 
istry. It is a helping function which, in order to be 
effective, makes use of a variety of counseling techniques 
and methods. The methods used can be separated into sev¬ 
eral categories to form types of pastoral counseling. For 
instance, there are methods of Marriage and Family, Crisis 

^John W. Stettner, "Pastoral Counseling in the Age 
■, of Aquarius," Pastoral Psychology , XXI (October 1970), 12. 

i 
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and Referral Counseling. A specific method may appear as 
a part of several different types. The pastoral counselor 
makes use of various methods and approaches in response to 
the specific counselee and his situation.^ 

In order to be a pastoral counselor an individual 
must have previously qualified as a minister. To work 
effectively as a pastoral counselor a clergyman needs to 
have an adequate theological education, a healthy life- 
affirming doctrine of man, a developmental theory of per¬ 
sonality and some counseling skill. Additional qualifica¬ 
tions and tools seem to be necessary for those who would 
meet the needs of middle aged counselees. These include a 
theory of personality which adequately covers middle age 
personality development and an understanding of the human 
life cycle which incorporates a concept of a creative 
middle age life style. 

Clinebell provides the following definition and 
master goal of pastoral counseling: 

Pastoral counseling is the utilization, by a min¬ 
ister, of a one-to-one or small group relationship to 
help people handle their problems of living more ade¬ 
quately and grow toward fulfilling their potentiali¬ 
ties. This is achieved by helping them reduce the 
inner blocks which prevent them from relating in need- 
satisfying ways.12 


11 Howard J. Clinebell, Jr., Basic Types of Pastoral 
Counseling (Nashville: Abingdon Press, 196b), p. 2T7 

12 Ibid., p. 20. 

fc 
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The decisions the minister makes and the action he takes 
when approached by a person in need of counseling will 
depend upon the minister's functional self-image. This 
facet of himself is grounded in his concept of the types 
and goals of the counseling that is necessary to his 
ministry. 

A pastor who decides for a counseling relationship, 
and against referral, in response to a person who seeks 
his help, necessarily includes the role of pastoral coun¬ 
selor in his self-concept. To make such a choice he must 
also have some idea, plan or model regarding how pastoral 
counseling is done. The model a counselor has in mind is 
very important to the outcome of his efforts since it is 
the foundation on which he stands and the blueprint he 
follows in his daily work. 

Howard J. Clinebell, Jr., in his book, Basic Types 

of Pastoral Counseling , presented a revised model for 

pastoral counseling which he says, "... appears to 

'fit' the parish minister's situation and to allow him to 

use the advantages of his pastoral orientation more than 

did the older model based on 'Rogers with a dash of 
14 

Freud.'" The revised model seems to be especially well 
suited for work with middle aged persons. 

13 Ibid., p. 21. 

14 Ibid., p. 28. 
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A Revised Model for Pastoral Counseling 

(1) Using supportive rather than uncovering methods ; 

(2) Improving relationships (through couple, family, 
and group methods) rather than aiming at intra¬ 
psychic changes; 

(3) Maximizing and utilizing one’s positive person¬ 
ality resources in addition to reducing negative 
factors; 

(4) Coping successfully with one’s current situation 
and planning for the future rather than exploring 
the past extensively; ™ 

(5) Confronting the realities of one’s situation , 
including the need to become more responsible, 
in addition to understanding feelings and atti¬ 
tudes ; 

(6) Making direct efforts to increase the construc¬ 

tiveness and creativity of behavior as well as 
feelings and attitudes; ' 

(7) Dealing directly with the crucially important 
vertical dimension (the dimension of values and 
ultimate meanings) in relationships as well as 
the horizontal dimension of physical and psycho¬ 
logical interaction.15 

The model reflects the trends of contemporary therapeutic 
schools and thrusts toward improving interpersonal rela¬ 
tionships, modifying painful situations, confronting 
reality and changing behavior. 

Supportive counseling can be used effectively with 
many middle age problems. Persons often need to be sta¬ 
bilized, sustained, nurtured and motivated when they 
experience loss and this period in life knows many losses. 


15 Ibid., pp. 27-28. 
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< It is a time when parents, contemporaries and friends die; 

children leave home and often the bread winner’s career 
begins to disappoint him. By establishing a strong rela¬ 
tionship with the counselee the pastor becomes a source 
of strength. While in a strong relationship he can make 
' suggestions, reward creative behavior, discourage destruc¬ 

tive behavior and motivate the depressed individual. This 
is one counseling method that can be used to inform, sup¬ 
port and encourage religious interests through prayer, 
reading, Communion and other appropriate expressions. 

Many persons in the second half of life have a 
tremendous need to improve interpersonal relationships. 
Some married couples simply become disengaged as they 
cease sharing leisure time and stop participating in 
mutual activities. When child launching is completed 
there is a radical loss of purpose, a need to redefine 
family purpose and the necessity to establish relation¬ 
ships to replace those that are lost. Small group methods 
which bring together peers are excellent for some middle 
age problems. In addition, activities of a socializing 
nature usually benefit middle agers. One of the major 
concerns with this age group is to prevent depressed 
individuals from becoming isolated and turned-in upon 
themselves. 

One of the most important tasks of the middle years 
is to appraise honestly and accept the situation one is 
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experiencing. It is even more important that ways to 
enlarge life's horizons be developed at this juncture in 
life. The middle aged counselee should be motivated to 
choose avenues of growth and activities that can be devel¬ 
oped throughout the rest of his life. In cases involving 
couples some mutual activities should be given high 
priority. 

Creativity is a quality men need throughout their 
lives but never more than during middle age. It is the 
ability or capacity that man must have to play new roles, 
give spontaneous novel responses, see things afresh and 
utilize old truths in new situations. This attribute 
makes innovations and inventions realities and creative¬ 
ness is the difference between being passive and making a 
contribution. In order to develop creative behavior men 
must be motivated to share creatively, to act out their 
creative feelings and impulses and express their crea¬ 
tivity in a way that provides personal satisfaction. 

Frequently persons in their middle years complain 
that their life has no meaning or purpose. This feeling 
of purposelessness and alienation is directly related to 
religion and the vertical dimension of life. Religion and 
psychology are in the business of helping people find 
meaning for their lives; therefore, this is proper work 
for a pastoral counselor. 
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Religion is responsible for "the meaning in life" 
and psychology is concerned with the technique of dis¬ 
covering why persons fail to find meaning. In counseling 
with persons who feel that life has no meaning, one of the 
first tasks is clarification and then the counselee needs 
to experience faith, hope, love and insight. Pastoral 
counseling uses psychological tools to clarify the moral¬ 
istic and idealistic distortions of Christian faith in 
order to open the way so that the counselee may appropri¬ 
ate the power of the gospel into his inner life. 

The revised model for pastoral counseling is a 
valuable tool that has been used very successfully in 
counseling that dealt with middle age crises. It is 
applicable whether the type of counseling practiced is one 
that requires several regular weekly sessions or is one 
that has a very short duration. Referral counseling is 
an example of a counseling type that has a short lived 
counseling relationship. It is also the other alternative 
that is felt to be an appropriate response open to the 
minister who has been sought out by a troubled person. 

Referral Counseling 

Referral counseling is the type designation usually 
given to counseling which provides for the intentional 
movement of a counselee from one source of help to a help¬ 
ful relationship with another source of help. Although 
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it is seen to be a necessary function of the parish min¬ 
istry, it is not always a form of pastoral counseling. 
However, in the context that is under consideration here, 
it is a type of pastoral counseling. 

This important counseling approach is a means of 
making maximum use of a community’s helping resources in 
efforts to solve the personal problems of individuals who 
come to clergymen for help. Ideally, it provides a team 
of competent professionals who cooperate and share as they 

work together to resolve a specific problem for an indi- 

16 

vidual who has been referred. Ministers have demon¬ 
strated poor performance as referral counselors. They see 
forty-two per cent of those seeking professional help but 
among those persons referred to psychiatrists and psy¬ 
chological sources only one per cent are referred by 
17 

pastors. There is some speculation that a referral is 
viewed as a failure. 

To be effective in making referrals a minister 
needs some specific knowledge and skills and he must have 
access to community resources. This means he has to know 
who provides the resources, what the resources are, where 
they are and how they receive the people they serve. In 

1 6 Ibid .. p. 177. 

17 

Gurin, op. cit ., p. 315. 

i 
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addition, he needs to have working relationships with the 
social agencies and professionals who serve his community. 
When referring people that fit in a particular cetegory, 
knowledge of that classification's problems and character¬ 
istics increase the possibility of a successful referral. 
For example, in referring middle aged persons, ministers 
can improve their performance by making use of knowledge 
concerning middle age crises and middle age personality 
development. Individuals who perform well in this type 

of counseling make skillful use of their knowledge and 

18 

appropriate counseling procedures. 

It is important that most ministers have a satis¬ 
factory answer to the question, How are referrals made? 

Clinebell provides a very useful answer in the form of 

19 

nine guidelines for referral counseling: 

(1) The minister creates the expectation of referral 
by making known in the parish and community that 
he makes referrals as he sees fit. 

(2) The counselee should learn during his initial 
contact with the minister that referral is a 
possibility. 

(3) Start where the counselee is with his perception 
of his problem and with the kind of help he feels 
is needed. 

(4) Work to bring the counselee*s perception of the 
problem and its solution sufficiently close to the 
counselor's view to make referral possible. 

■I Q 

Clinebell, op, cit ., p. 181. 

19 Ibid., pp. 183-86. 
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(5) Help the counselee resolve any emotional blocks 
he may have with regard to the agency the coun¬ 
selor suggests, e.g., Alcoholics Anonymous is 
sometimes resisted by persons who have drinking 
problems but claim not to be alcoholics. 

(6) Give the counselee an interpretation of the gen¬ 
eral nature of the help he can expect to receive 
and relate that help to his sense of need. 

(7) Establish with the counselee a relationship that 
is strong enough to enable the counselee to form 
another helpful relationship with the professional 
to whom he is referred. 

(8) Attempt to sufficiently motivate the counselee to 
the degree necessary to overcome objections he may 
have concerning a particular agency or therapist. 

(9) Let the counselee know that the pastoral relation¬ 
ship which includes pastoral care and concern will 
not be affected by the referral. 

There are surely a great many and a wide variety of de¬ 
tails that can be added to these guidelines to round out 
an effective procedure for each counseling situation. 

Referral counseling is appropriately utilized in 
many instances involving middle age counselees. The 
crises that occur during this stage in life are so varied 
that the services of specialists from several professions 
are sometimes needed. The high incidence of alcoholism 
makes referral to Alcoholics Anonymous or some other 
appropriate agency a necessity. Psychiatrists and mental 
health specialists are frequently used because nervous 
disorders and emotional upheavals are prevalent during the 
middle years. Counselees are necessarily referred to 
physicians as a result of problems associated with the 
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female climacteric and other trauma producing physical 
changes that are quite normal for middle aged persons. 
Referrals of a less critical nature may be made to help 
persons plan for retirement, to aid those who want to 
change their careers and to assist families with some 
financial problems. Referral counseling may have its 
most important application as a method that is particu¬ 
larly successful in ministering to the needs of those who 
are experiencing the crises that are a part of the second 
half of life. 

IV. SUMMARY 

Middle age crises result in personal problems that 
pastoral counseling appears to be particularly well 
equipped to handle. The personal problems of persons in 
this age category seem to have a high degree of religious 
significance and pastors are contacted by many middle aged 
persons who are seeking help, pastoral counseling uti¬ 
lizing Clinebell's revised model, adequate knowledge and 
appropriate counseling procedures can meet the challenge 
of an increasing middle age population. 
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CONCLUSION 

Persons who resolve their middle age crises by 
contending with them in a creative manner experience the 
middle years as the prime of life. They are able to ar¬ 
rive at this significant accomplishment because they are 
pleased with the answers they possess to the questions, 
Who am I? and What is my relationship to all that is not 
me? and because they make choices which contribute to the 
fulfillment of their unique potential. They see them¬ 
selves as modifiers of their situation and to a limited 
extent in control of their destiny. The Christian iden¬ 
tifies God as the ultimate being and the setter of the 
limits that establish man’s boundaries. 

The most crucial issue men face in their middle 
years is the maintenance of a "meaning for their lives" 
that will endure and grow with their personalities. This 
is a theological issue that cannot be entirely isolated 
from the psychological problems of this stage in life. 
Pastoral counseling, a ministry of the Church, is ideally 
suited to minister to men who seek help with problems con' 
cerned with theology and psychology. In the dual role of 
theologian and counselor, pastoral counselors strive to 
enable personality development and the growth of mature 
faith. 
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The crises persons encounter between their fortieth 
and sixtieth birthdays are sufficiently unique to require 
special study. However, in studying this stage of life 
one will find that there is a tremendous shortage of 
knowledge pertaining to the personality changes that take 
place in the second half of life. Dynamic theories of 
personality are concerned more with childhood than with 
adult life. Much of the literature pertaining to middle 
age has a popular-commercial flavor and statistics cover¬ 
ing this twenty year period in life are almost impossible 
to find. There is also a need for psychological testing 
instruments pertaining to middle age. 

Pastoral counselors need to have some detailed 
knowledge of life during the middle years. An under¬ 
standing of the crises and changes that occur is neces¬ 
sary. A theory of adult personality development and a 
model of a satisfactory middle age life style are essen¬ 
tial to counselors who serve middle aged persons. Several 
different compilations and lists of crises and changes are 
possible. The same is true for models of satisfactory 
middle age life styles. The significance of the list of 
middle age crises and the Model Creative Middle Age Life 
Style that is a part of this study is that there is some 
evidence that they are useful in pastoral counseling. 

This writer is convinced that Erikson's formulation of the 
eight stages of ego development includes the theory of 
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adult personality development that is most applicable to 
middle age. 

The Middle Age Life Style Inventory and its Scoring 
Key have potential as aids to pastoral counseling. How¬ 
ever, they need to be used on a much larger sample so 
that they can be adequately validated as test instruments. 
On the few occasions that they have been used they facil¬ 
itated acquisition of adequate information, made written 
presentations of cases relatively easy and provided the 
only device available for comparing the middle age life 
style of a specific person with other life styles. 


1 
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MIDDLE AGE LIFE STYLE INVENTORY 

These questions and statements were designed for 
use with persons who are experiencing middle age crises 
and for the purpose of obtaining middle age life style 
| information. They were presented to individual respond¬ 

ents during two to four hour intensive interviews. The 
i responses were recorded on tape. Following the interview 

each numerically denoted entry was assigned a response 
from the tape. The inventory was then scored utilizing 
! the Scoring Key that appears in Appendix B. Each person 

interviewed was given a life style rating based on his 
total score. 

This inventory and the scoring key are part of a 
system for comparing the respondent’s life style with a 
Model Creative Life Style. The model is based on coping 
efforts and behavior which are considered to be creative. 
Creative coping results in crisis resolution, maturation 
and personality development. 

I 

I. Appraisal of Self and Situation 

1.1 Persons are often classified as being adult, ado¬ 
lescent, middle aged, young adult, and old. In 
which of these categories do you think you fit? 
Why? When were you born? 
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1.2 At this time in your life what are your strengths 
and weaknesses? In addition to the things you 
have mentioned what are some additional resources 
that are available to you? 

1.3 What are your goals and priorities? When did you 
last revise these? 

1.4 How would you describe your present health and 
physical condition? When did you have your last 
medical check-up? 

1.5 Describe any unusual physical feat that you have 
recently accomplished or attempted? What reason 
did you have to make this effort? 

1.6 The human body is constantly changing throughout 
our lifetime. Tell me about any recent or rela¬ 
tively recent changes you have noticed in your¬ 
self. e.g., Eyesight, hearing, size, weight, 
appearance. 

1.7 How are things going with your work? Do you find 
it satisfying? Many careers and jobs are being 
affected by new equipment and new methods, how 

do such things affect you? 

1.8 What are your feelings concerning menopause? 

1.9 Would you say you have more or less muscle 
strength than you used to have? How did you 
come to this conclusion? 
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1.10 Compared to the rest of your life, how do you 
see this particular time in terms of happiness 
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i and satisfaction? 

II. Modeling and Bridge Building 

2.1 How are you performing in your family roles? 
Husband/wife, father/mother, bread-winner/home- 
maker, son/daughter. How do you handle failure? 

2.2 How do you view your current financial situation? 
Describe how your family does financial planning. 

2.3 How do you handle your feelings toward your par¬ 
ents and your spouse*s parents? e.g., Hostility, 
love. 

2.4 Are there persons who have at some time been 
important in your life that you can no longer 
relate to? What are your feelings about this? 

2.5 To what extent do your children become involved 
in family decisions? What are their family 
responsibilities? 

; 2.6 What manner of assistance do you provide your 

parents/your spouse's parents? What have they 
asked of you? What can you realistically do for 
them at this time? 

2.7 How would you describe your current relationship 
with your spouse? Your children? 

1 
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2.8 How do you feel about counseling as one approach 
to solving personal problems? What has been your 

i experience with counseling? 

2.9 How is discipline accomplished in your home? 

2.10 How do you relate to your children's generation? 

i 

Your parents' generation? 

Ill. Emotional Flexibility 

3.1 Are you aware of any severe illnesses or deaths 
that have recently occurred among your friends 
and relatives? What are your feelings about 
these events? 

3.2 Have you ever had a desire to or felt a need to 
change your methods of problem solving? What are 
your feelings about new techniques? 

3.3 Describe some of the changes in your family life 
that occurred as a result of your grown children 
leaving home. 

3.4 Among the activities and functions you currently 
participate in, which ones do you enjoy most? 
Which ones did you begin most recently? 

3.5 What has been your personal experience with the 
"change of life”? 

3.6 How would you describe any new friendships that 
you have recently made? Compare these with 
older longer lived relationships. 

i 
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3.7 What are your feelings concerning social activ¬ 
ities? Civic functions? Volunteer activities? 

3.8 What thoughts and feelings do you have about your 
retirement? 

3.9 How do you handle the changes that are coming 
your way? e.g., Technological advances, new 
methods, job changes, competition. 

3.10 What feelings are you aware of concerning your 
own death? 

IV. Integrated Personality 

4.1 Tell me about your hobbies and interests that are 
not a part of your work. What are the hobbies 
and interests of your spouse? Do you have any 
common interests? 

4.2 To what extent are you satisfied or dissatisfied 
with your body? What things do you do that are 
beneficial to your body and health? e.g., Exer¬ 
cise, diet, special foods, health care. 

4.3 Over a relatively long period of time have your 
sexual activities increased, remained the same, 
or decreased? Is your sex life satisfactory? 

How important is this aspect of your life? 

4.4 What outlets do you use to express your artistic 
talents? How do you rate yourself relative to 
artistic ability? 
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i 

; 4.5 Name some needs or desires that you currently 

feel. How would you rate them on the basis of 
i their importance? 

4.6 Tell me about the three concerns in your life 

that are most important to you. How would you 

i rank them? 

4.7 What do you consider to be the most valuable 

i 

aspects of your personality? What are your 
deficiencies or handicaps, if any? 

4.8 How do you feel about intellectual pursuits or 
activities that exercise one's mind? 

4.9 How often do you feel a need for medical care? 
What kind of medical problems have you experi¬ 
enced? What medicines/drugs are you currently 
using? 

4.10 Are you in any way associated with a religious 
organization or church? How? In what ways do 
you benefit from this activity? 

; V. Identity or Self-Concept 

5.1 Describe the opportunities that appear to be open 
to you in your work. What possibilities do you 
have for success apart from your present job? 

5.2 Is your leisure time increasing, decreasing or 

< is it a constant amount? If you could choose 

how would you alter this situation? 

jj 

J 

! 
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5.3 What do you know about the aging process? What 

i 

aspects of middle age interest you most? What 

i has been the source of your knowledge of these 

subjects? 

5.4 How would you describe your relationship with 

1 

your environment? Do you have any ability to 
affect or influence your surroundings? How? 

5.5 What are your feelings about being a grandparent? 

5.6 What do you plan to do after you retire? 

5.7 How do you feel about competing with younger per¬ 
sons? How do you fare in competitive situations 
that involve persons who are younger than you? 

5.8 What kind of reading do you do? How often do 
you read? What interest do you have, if any, in 
learning more about the psychological aspects of 
aging? 

5.9 How do you feel about what you have been able to 
accomplish during your lifetime? What are some 
of the goals you continue to strive toward? What 
has your spouse’s response been in this regard? 

5.10 What are your feelings concerning widowhood in 
general? About the loss of your spouse? 

) 

3 

1 ■ . . 

* 

J 
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SCORING KEY 

This scoring key is used to evaluate answers given 
in response to the Life Style Inventory included in 
Appendix A. It is designed to be used with middle aged 
(late thirties to age sixty) men and women.^ 


Honest Positive Appraisal of Self and Situation 

Here we are concerned with the interviewee's con¬ 
cept of himself and the situation he faces. Is he aware 
of his physical and psychological attributes? 

High ratings would go to individuals who: accept 
the fact that they are middle aged and that middle age 
results from a natural process; demonstrate openness and 
inventiveness in their approach to current problems; and 
have positive attitudes toward self, others and environ¬ 
ment. 

Low ratings would go to persons who act to deny 
their true age; who display rigidity; who have negative 
attitudes; and who behave in close minded ways. 


^This key is an adaptation of a scoring key pro¬ 
duced by Neugarten and Havighurst and published in Havig' 
hurst's article, "Successful Aging." They used it in 
scoring "life satisfaction" questionnaires answered by 
persons from fifty to eighty years of age. Robert J. 
Havighurst, "Successful Aging," in Richard H. Williams, 
Clark Tibbitts, and Wilma Donahue, Processes of Aging 
(New York: Atherton Press, 1963), I, 305. 


j 

|i 
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5 (high): Has taken realistic stock of himself and 
his situation. "I am at the prime of life." 
"Some changes are necessary now that I am older 
and wiser." Has focused on some new goals and 
established new priorities. At appearance of 
menopause symptoms she goes to physician for 
advice. 

4: Focuses on things that are really important. 

"The computer makes my job easier." No longer 
attempts physical activities that require 
extreme exertion. With the onset of menopause 
she cuts down on strenuous physical activities, 
but does not eliminate them. 

3: Feels that he has average ability. "Earlier, 

my goals might have been set a little too 
high." Acknowledges that he has lost some 
muscular strength and vigor. Considers his 
health to be better than average. "Everybody 
has some trouble with menopause." 

2: Discouraged about his vocation. Is defensive 

about his way of doing things. Discusses his 
situation in negative terms. Fearful of 
menopause. 


i 
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1: Refuses to try new methods. Behaves in ways 

designed to deny age. Is working harder than 
ever to reach unrealistic career goal. Won't 
discuss menopause and yet, it almost incapac¬ 
itates her at times. 

Modeling and Bridge Building Ability 

Here we are concerned with the interviewee's abil¬ 
ity to perform responsibly in the role of a middle-aged 
adult and in those roles that are his within two families. 
He or she is husband/wife, father/mother, bread-winner/ 
homemaker, and son/daughter. Appropriate examples are to 
be set and relationships are to be maintained. 

He would rate high if he demonstrates success in 
these life roles. "I am happily married and very pleased 
with my family." "Our kids enjoy having their friends in 
our home and we feel good about that." "The wife and I 
see our parents often and help them when they let us know 
they need help." 

Low ratings would be given to those who provide 
inappropriate models, e.g., Poor financial management, 
poor homemaker, absentee parent. Persons who give up on 
maintaining relationships would also rate low. 
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5 (high): Shows some success and tries repeatedly 
to perforin in the roles that are his. Tries 
alternatives when he experiences failure. 
Includes the family in family decisions. 

Reaches out to both his parents and his 
children. 

4: Is not dismayed by family demands and accepts 

responsibility. "You usually get what you ask 
for." Is a good listener. "It is difficult to 
wait for them to ask for help." 

3: Says that there aren't many rewards in his 

life. Peels he is often overworked and not 
appreciated. "Kids could care less." 

2: Blames wife or husband for children's problems. 
"Had to work all the time and didn't have time 
to be with children." Experiencing financial 
difficulties. "I can't talk to today's kids." 
Her/his parents are a burden. 

1: Peels guilty about separation from his/her 

parents. Blames self for many things. Feels 
that he has no control over any part of his 
situation. Is extremely critical of both the 
older generation and the younger generation. 
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Emotional Flexibility 

Our concern here is with the interviewee’s ability 
to both make and break emotional ties with persons and 
with activities. 

High ratings go to those who find satisfaction in 
new and changing situations; who form new meaningful rela¬ 
tionships in the presence of significant loss; and who are 
actively involved in civic and social functions. 

Low ratings go to the non-participant, the recluse, 
persons who suffer severely at the death of a friend or 
contemporary and to those who do not adjust to changing 
situations. 

5 (high): Is open to new ideas and new ways of 
solving problems. Becomes involved in new 
activities, makes new friends easily, still 
working on self-improvement. ’’When the chil¬ 
dren left home I found a job that I like very 
much." "The wife and I are closer than we’ve 
been since the children were born.” 

4: Is able to adapt quickly to changes and compen¬ 

sates well for losses. Can talk about death of 
acquaintances but he doesn't dwell on the sub¬ 
ject. Indicates interest in other persons and 
several activities. Doesn’t believe she is go¬ 
ing to have much of a problem with menopause. 
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3: Doesn't care much for social gatherings. He 

can take them or leave them. Just as soon stay 
i home. Doesn't get involved in many things. 

Children's leaving was a relief. 

2: Prefers to be inactive. Doesn't make new 

friends easily. Volunteer work is a waste of 
time. Peels depressed for long periods of time 
after friends or acquaintances die. Rejects 
new ideas. 

1: Will not discuss death. Misses kids terribly. 
Constant complainer. Hostile, critical and 
pessimistic. Doesn't want anything to change. 
Is Rigid! 

Well Integrated Personality 

The issue here is whether a person feels worth¬ 
while, unfragmented and happy because of his personality 
attributes and activities or behaves in an extreme manner 
with regard to matters of health, physique, sex and body 
comfort because of his personality deficiencies. 

High ratings would go to those who derive feelings 
of wholeness and happiness from their mental powers, 
social functioning and involvement in activities; those 
who maintain an appropriate mix and balance between the 
> sexual aspects of their lives and all the rest of life; 

I] 

A 

I* 
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and especially to those who live active, well-balanced and 
satisfying lives despite illnesses and physical handicaps, 
i Low ratings would be given to individuals who re¬ 

ject activities that require mental power and wisdom in 
; favor of pursuits that place unrealistic physical demands 

t 

on them. 

■ 5 (high): Expresses confidence in his mental 

capacity and behaves wisely. Enjoys several 
activities including some that provide social 
involvement and some that allow him to express 
his creative talents. The sexual aspects of 
his life are integrated and balanced with all 
the remaining components of life. 

4: Displays an optimistic happy attitude toward 

life even in the face of illness and physical 
handicaps. Values people as persons and not as 
attractive sex objects. Follows accepted norms 
in caring for his health, body and appearance, 
j 3: is not very enthusiastic nor happy. His work 

is very important. Says he prefers physical 

) 

activities but finds excuses for not partici¬ 
pating. Worries about how he appears to others 
and about his health. 

i 

i 

i 

i 
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2: is bored by social functions and activities 

that exercise the mind. Feels that his body is 
visibly deteriorating. Participates in sexual 
activity to satisfy his needs and to relieve 
emotional tension. Needs glasses or hearing 

i 

aid but will not admit it. 

1: Preoccupied with physical fitness, health fads, 

medicines, illnesses, body appearance or sex. 
Sometimes has more than one of these extreme 
i concerns. Feels worthless. Talks about being 

more than one person. Talks disparagingly 
about his mental attributes. 

Identity or Self-Concept 

Here we are concerned with the answers the middle 
aged interviewee holds for the two questions, Who am I? 
and What is my relationship to all that is not me?; 
whether or not he feels worthy and unique; and his ability 
j to share his essential being with others. 

| High ratings go to those who have identified at 

their core an essence that is consistent and of sufficient 

■{ 

value to be persistently shared with significant others. 

Low ratings go to those who communicate that they 
] have low self esteem, feel that they have had few oppor- 

’i 

| tunities and have always been controlled by forces 

external to themselves. 
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5 (high): Feels that he is important to others. 
Feels that by altering his behavior or by mod¬ 
ifying his surroundings he has some control 
over his situation. Feels good about his ac¬ 
complishments and goals. "These are the best 

i 

years of my life!" He contributes to and par¬ 
ticipates in a number of activities and 
interests. 

4: Feels that he has had average or better than 

average success. "I’ve gotten more breaks than 
most." He is happy with both his physical and 
psychological attributes. Is confident that he 
can handle anything that is going to come his 
way. 

3: Feels that he is competent in at least one 
role, e.g., Worker, father. Feels that he 
receives and contributes. Given another chance 
he would do some things differently. Feels 
that health is better than average. Feels 
relatively unimportant. 

2: He regrets having missed some major opportuni¬ 
ties. Feels that he is looked down on by 
others. Defensive about his work. He is 
defensive about aging, and what it is doing 
to him. 

i 
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1: Acts older than most people his age. Feels 

worthless. "Others tolerate me." Makes 
derogatory statements about himself. She com¬ 
plains continuously about some pain associated 
with the change of life. 


i 
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APPENDIX C 


STATISTICAL TABLES PERTAINING TO THE 
PERFORMANCE OF CLERGYMEN* 


♦These tables were previously published in Gerald 
Gurin, Joseph Veroff, and Sheila Feld, Americans 
View Their Mental Health (New York: Basic Books, 
1960), pp. 307, 309, 325, 333. 
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TABLE I 


SOURCE OP HELP USED BY PEOPLE WHO HAVE SOUGHT 
PROFESSIONAL HELP FOR A PERSONAL PROBLEM 
(Number of people = 345) 

Clergymen 42% 

Doctor 29 

Psychiatrist (or psychologist): private practitioner or not 

ascertained whether private or institutional* 12 

Psychiatrist (or psychologist) in clinic, hospital, other agency; 

mental hospital 6 

Marriage counselor; marriage clinic 3 

Other private practitioners or social agencies for handling 

psychological problems 10 

Social service agencies for handling nonpsychological problems 

(e.g., financial problems) 3 

Lawyer 0 

Other 11 

*Actually only six people specifically mentioned going to a private practitioner. 
This category should thus be looked upon as representing in the main those people 
who said "psychiatrist" without specifying that he was part of a mental hygiene 
agency. 
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TABLE II 


RELATIONSHIP OF SOURCE OF HELP USED TO THE PROBLEM AREA 
(First-Mentioned Responses Only) 


PROBLEM AREA _SOURCE OF HELP 



Clergy 

Doctor 

Psychia¬ 

trist* 

Marriage 
> Coun¬ 
selor 

Other 

Psycho¬ 

logical 

Agencies 

Non¬ 

psycho¬ 

logical 

Agencies 

Lawyer 

Spouse; marriage 

46% 

36% 

3 5% 

92% 

50% 

10% 

61% 

Child; relationship with 

child 

8 

8 

20 

8 

39 

10 

8 

Other family relationships 

5 

6 

4 

- 

6 

- 

8 

Other relationship problems; 

type of problem unspecified 

8 

3 

2 

— 

— 

— 

8 

Job or school 

5 

2 

2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Nonjob adjustment problems 

in self 

18 

22 

30 

— 

5 

- 

— 

Psychological reactions to 

situational problems 

5 

6 

7 

— 

— 

10 

— 

Nonpsychological situational 

problems 

2 

15 

— 

— 

— 

60 

15 

Nothing specific; can’t 

remember 

3 

— 

— 

— 

- 

— 

— 

Not ascertained 

— 

2 


— 

— 

10 

— 

Total 

100% 

100% 

100% 

100% 

100% 

100% 

100% 

Number of people** 

(130) 

(89) 

(46) 

(12) 

(18) 

(10) 

(13) 

•Here and in all subsequent 

tables 

this 

category 

includes 

both people who mentioned 


seeing a "psychiatrist" or a "psychiatrist at a hospital." 

♦•Does not include 27 people who mentioned "other" sources of help. 


-j 
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TABLE III 

RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN AGE OF RESPONDENT AND THE NATURE OF 
PERSONAL PROBLEMS FOR WHICH PEOPLE SOUGHT HELP: 
CONSIDERED SEPARATELY FOR MEN AND WOMEN 
(First-Mentioned Responses Only 


PROBLEM AREA 

21-34 

MEN, AGE 

35-54 

55 and 
over 

21-34 

WOMEN, 

35-54 

AGE 

55 and 
over 

Spouse; marriage 

36% 

51% 

20% 

46% 

43% 

21% 

Other family relationships 

2 

2 

- 

11 

3 

3 

Other relationship problems; 
type of problem unspecified 

5 

5 

7 

9 

1 

— 

Child; relationship with child 

7 

12 

13 

5 

14 

20 

Job or school 

19 

3 

7 

- 

6 

3 

Nonjob adjustment problems in self 

19 

17 

20 

21 

11 

18 

Psychological reactions to 
situational problems 

— 

3 

- 

1 

8 

20 

Nonpsychological situational 
problems 

10 

7 

26 

6 

8 

12 

Nothing specific; can't remember 

2 

— 

7 

— 

3 

3 

Not ascertained 

- 

- 

- 

1 

3 

— 

Total 

100% 

100% 

100% 

100% 

100% 

100% 

Number of people 

(42) 

(59) 

(15) 

(87) 

(105) 

(34) 
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SOURCE OF HELP 

Clergymen 

Doctor 

Psychiatrist 

Marriage counselor 

Psychological agency 

Nonpsychological agency 

Lawyer 

Other 


21—34 

52 % 

21 

12 

5 

5 

2 

14 



IV 


TO SOURCE OP HELP USED: 

'ELY FOR MEN AND WOMEN 

MEN, AGE WOMEN, AGE 


35-54 

55 and 
over 

21-34 

35-54 

55 and 
over 

39% 

33% 

40% 

38% 

50% 

24 

27 

34 

30 

26 

27 

20 

13 

21 

12 

5 

- 

3 

3 

3 

10 

7 

14 

12 

- 

— 

7 

4 

4 

6 

10 

13 

2 

8 

9 

7 

13 

6 

15 

12 

* * 

(59) 

* * 

(15) 

* * 

(87) 

• * 

(105) 

* • 

(34) 
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